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Is your problem finding dyes with UNIFORM PENETRATION 
to produce RICH, BLOOMY AND UNIFORM TONES? 

Du Pont colors for suede shoe leathers possess the necessary 
qualities for producing an excellent dyeing job. 

Whether your problem is dyes for suede or dyes for 

any other leathers, you can be sure that our 

Technical Staff will be glad to help you. Why not consult us 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), 


TER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





LEATHER 


Full-grain SOFTAN leather in #809 
(mahogany) brown was selected by the 
Spalsbury Steis Shoe Co. of Frederick- 


town, Missouri, as the ideal leather 
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for this unusually-popular campus-type 
loafer. SOFTAN kips or extremes are 
also adaptable to California process 


shoes. For sample swatches, address 














AMERICAN HIDE ann LEATHER COMPANY, as 
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Superior Fill... Superb Lustre... 





SUPERFIL 


United’s New Heel and Edge Stain 








USAC announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 


Made from a new formuia and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled 
foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 
types of heels or edges. 

If you haven’t yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 
modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. 


Only SUPERFIL Gives All These 


e May be used one-set 
or two-set over reg- 
ular fillers (or overa 
primer as a two coat 
— one-set operation) 


¢ Thoroughly tested 


Easy setting 
¢ High lustre 
¢ Flexible — durable 


¢ Machine or hand 
application 


* Good mileage — 
easy application 


¢ Excellent fill 
© Uniform color 
¢ Fast drying 

















PRODUCTS 
OF 


B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


Help—We're Swamped! 

After your very accurate predic- 
tions as to built-up heels for Fall in 
your May Shoescope, it is with some 
surprise that we learn in your August 
Shoescope that “built-up heels are de- 
clining.” 

We have been embarrassed by our 
inability to meet the demand for heel- 
ing boards. We see no let-up in sight. 
Built-up heels now appear to be even 
more tremendous in the coming Spring 
style picture than they have been in 
the Fall. 

Our customers ask, “If built-up 
heels are declining, why can’t you take 
care of us?” So we ask: Won’t you 
help us? We really are swamped! 

F, W. TREZISE 
George O. Jenkins Co. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


New Thinking In England 


I was very much impressed by sev- 
eral of your editorials, particularly the 
one in your July 29 issue—“The Law 
Of Fear And Greed.” 

This sort of leadership is urgently 
needed in industry where some com- 
pletely new thinking is required. The 
industrial age is passed; that is, the 
age in which world development was 
molded chiefly by industrial and eco- 
nomic forces. Today the forces at 
work are ideological, and it is very 
difficult for us to adjust ourselves. 
There is a rapidly increasing group of 
business men in this country who do 
realize this, and are endeavoring to 
express the function of industry in 
this new age. 

There is a moral and spiritual force 
in man which, when released, can re- 
sult in a level of productivity hith- 
erto untouched. This is the way many 
of us here are thinking, and you can 
imagine with what gratification we’ve 
read your editorials. I hope that we 
may look for many more on such a 
level. 

J. W. Nowe 
Director 
The Camden Tanning Co., Ltd. 
Runcorn, England 
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STYLING, SRLLING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Which is the most important leg on a three-legged stool? 


HE second Factory Management 

Conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and scheduled for December 
2-6 in New York, is approaching. 
The first such Conference, held in 
Cincinnati last May, was a history- 
making event in the shoe industry, 
for it was evidence that the industry 
had discovered a new glamour girl— 
technology. But the glamour girl 
had one outstanding asset: she could 
cook. 

A look at the shoe industry reveals 
its functional formula. That formula 
consists of three basic factors: style, 
merchandising and technology. Shoes 
are purchased for their fashion and 
utilitarian values. Merchandising is 
the motivating force behing all sales. 
But even more fundamental than 
the styling and merchandising of 
the shoe is the actual making proc- 
ess—the over-all technology which 
so largely determines the quality, 
price, cost and value of the product. 


It is strange how we as an indus- 
try have in the past devoted practi- 
cally all our efforts and talents to 
styling and merchandising, yet have 
neglected that vital third factor— 
technology. When Andrew Carnegie 
once was asked, “Which is the most 
important factor in industry—labor, 
capital or management?” he replied 
simply: “Which is the most impor- 
tant leg on a three-legged stool?” 

The Factory Management Confer- 
ence, in paying its respects to tech- 
nology, gives recognition to the third 
leg on the three-legged stool. And 
in so doing it has taken a significant 
step forward. 

This term “significant” is by no 
means used loosely here. For in- 
stance, the styling and merchandising 
costs of a shoe can be carefully esti- 
mated and controlled, can be held 
fairly well within budgetary limits. 
But manufacturing problems — the 
technology of operating a plant and 
making footwear — involve an in- 
finity of technical detail where hid- 
den and accidental costs can, and 
often do, go out of pre-planned line 
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to create a variety of problems in 
terms of prices, quality, deliveries 
and other factors which are so im- 
portant to successful operation. 


The shoe industry faces a wonder- 
ful opportunity—to make its prod- 
ucts easier, at less cost and providing 
better values. This means not only 
an improved profit picture but im- 
proved public relations. Consider 
that in any given “normal” year 
about 50 percent of all shoe manu- 
facturers operate at no profit or at a 
loss. This can easily be diagnosed 
as a symptom of an unhealthy indus- 
try. Diagnostic probing reveals that 
a substantial portion of this sickness 
lies in neglected technology, the con- 
stant hunting down of ways and 
means to do the job faster, easier, 
cheaper, better. 

The Factory Management Confer- 
ence opens the door to such oppor- 
tunities. It is not that magical an- 
swers and solutions to problems pour 
out of such a Conference. More sig- 
nificantly, such a Conference sets the 
stage for the thinking and action of 
many technical minds moving toward 
common problems and solutions. It 
creates the stage and the motif, in- 
spires fresh approaches to old prob- 
lems, stimulates movement toward 
solution, toward the use of new ideas, 
new products and equipment, new 
invention and method. 

We are frequently called a back- 
ward industry—backward technolog- 
ically. This is only a relative term— 
relative because we are compared 
with younger industries unhampered 
by tradition and the craft approach 
to industrial problems. It may be 
that some of this reputation is jus- 
tified, particularly when applied to 
our technology — our plant and 
methods. 

However, there is one thing cer- 
tain: this industry has an enormous 
reservoir of technological talent, both 
actual and potential. Here is where 
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the Conference lends its greatest 
force and value—in arousing inter- 
est, and in coordinating such talent 
toward a common goal that benefits 
the entire industry by setting the 
stage for more successful operation 
and profitable function. 


It is true that some of our industry 
suffers from a kind of hangover due 
to an overdose of the old craft ap- 
proach to making our product. The 
obvious antidote is modern, stream- 
lined technology—the new products, 
methods and equipment to do a bet- 
ter finished job at less cost and more 
profit. This spells out an old Ameri- 
can tradition of constantly giving the 
consumer a better value at less cost. 
Moreover, when the public recog- 
nizes that any industry is making an 
organized effort toward this goal, 
that priceless factor of good public 
relations is automatically realized. It 
is something that can’t be bought. It 
has to be earned by virtue of actual 
effort. 


As several industrial technicians 
have pointed out, the shoe industry 
is basically a business of assembling 
rather than actual manufacturing. So 
are the aircraft and automobile in- 
dustries. Technological precision is 
perhaps more important in an assem- 
bling industry than in a manufactur- 
ing one. The bringing together of 
countless parts to make a precise 
whole of which so much is demanded 
—fit, comfort, appearance, value, 
etc.—requires all the technological 
brains we can muster. It is a mighty 
big and important job. 


Every aspect of the shoe industry 
should feel an inspirational note as 
it recognizes the significance and po- 
tential behind the Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. But it is not 
enough to give a nod of acceptance. 
Participation is the force that will 
give the motivation needed. We 
have only to keep in mind that the 
more power of personal participation 
we apply behind this Conference, the 
faster we as an industry will approach 
the profitable returns it can promise 
for all. 
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You CAN CUT 
RETURNS BY AS MUCH 
AS 90% WITH... 


















PROCESS 


and that means production economy 


and more satisfied customers! 


If you want to cut defective heel returns 

by as much as 90°%.—if you want to keep 

customer satisfaction at a high level—if 

you want to effect production economies 

in heel covering—use the Don-ite Process! 
Like scores of other manufacturers, you'll 

say that the Don-ite Plastic Heel Covering 

Process is one of the greatest advances in 
shoemaking in more than a decade. 

In one month recently more than two 
million pairs of heels were covered by the 

Don-ite Process—proof that shoe manu- 

facturers recognize the superiority of the 

Don-ite method and that they want to use 

every advancement to insure a better 

product. 

Get all the facts now on the Don-ite 
Process. Install the specially built machines 

and begin NOW TO eri age better 

shoes with better heels—better in appear- 

ance, better in durability! NOW USED 


Write us today! BY THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST SHOE 


f ONT 4 bf A, , MANUFACTURERS 


4200 N. SECOND ST. « ST. LOUIS 7, 
‘Millions of Pairs in Use... Mot a Single Curii 
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Samples of "Controlled Stitching" Gauges 


Figure 1, top row, left: for seaming glove fingers; center, for cutout and decorative stitching; right, for blind, 
follow or spaced row, and cord work. Bottom row, left, multiple duty gauge, including straight seams; center, 
for closing and edge work; right, for California sock-lining stitching. 


““CONTROLLED STITCHING” 


Shoes sewn cleaner, faster, and at less cost 


Now and again you meet a man 
with a mission. 


In any industry, one mission to 
which we all subscribe is to achieve 
production at its most efficient rate 
and speed, with a certain quality of 
output. In a volume-producing in- 
dustry such as shoe manufacturing, 
uniformity with speed is essential. 
Speed we have long since achieved, 
and even that is continuing to step 
up in many operations. But at what 
cost has this speed been gained? 


An unprejudiced critic might an- 
swer that the percentage of cripples, 
from any shoemaking operation, is 
too high, and can be traced to a pre- 
established rate of output which is so 
rapid as to reduce human precision 
in certain operational steps. Only the 
factory’s work-cost accountant can 
determine the figures, as to lost time, 
lost material, and “re-takes” of op- 
erations with work-units. 


By Walter B. Grover 


Another cost, which average busi- 
ness management usually leaves to 
the consideration of the time-and- 
motion study man, to the doctor or 
to the psychologist, is the physical 
and mental strain on the operator. 
That this sort of stress is undergone, 
there can be no doubt. The piece- 
work operator, whether new to the 
operation or seasoned in the proc- 
esses, must always be consciously 
or subconsciously beset by the 
thought—if not the actual fear— 
that each work unit may go awry and 
result in spoilage or a crippled, or 
otherwise unacceptable job. The 
strain is doubtless greatest upon the 
green operator. 


Upper stitching is one type of 
operation where chances of error are 
always present. True, machines are 
precise; adjustments likewise. The 
entire work has been simplified, re- 
duced, as much as mechanical skill 
can achieve. Speed is at its maxi- 
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mum. Usually there is a production 
quota to be met, and on time. Yet 
consistent uniformity in finishec 
work units has eluded the plant. The 
human element is present in the 
operator’s desire to produce to sched- 
ule, and in the possibility of taking 
any step in the operation incorrectly. 
The human element is responsible 
for the majority of errors made in 
shoe manufacturing. 

Not many years ago a former 
stitching room operator—a man who 
had worked many years on shoes, 
gloves, leather-goods, and clothing— 
determined to reduce the human ele- 
ment mistakes in stitching. Because 
of his own experience he appreciated 
the operator’s responsibilities, un- 


See Photos on Page 9 
(Story Concluded on Page 40) 
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Figure 2 

Top: Stitching lining and pip- 
ing together always presents a 
problem of stiff piping’s tend- 
ency to pucker a soft lining. 
Controlled stitching overcomes 
this fault, as the lower assembly 
shows in this unretouched pho- 
tograph. 


y 


Closing a quarter pocket by 
controlled stitching results in 
a job as shown at bottom of 
this photo. Stitched without 
the gauge, the same work-unit 
too often results as in the 


Figure 3 


pocket seen at top  (unre- 
touched ). 


Figure 6 —. Vamp and part of quar- 
Figure 4— The “grinning” seams Figure 5— Photo shows correctly — ter in finished slipper, uppers of 
caused by improper tolerance throw closed seam by controlled stitching = which were controlled stitched, with 
the assembly out of line and off bal- method (unretouched). specific gauges for the several stitch- 


ance. ing jobs (unretouched). 
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Technology Of Tanning 


TANNING WITH SUMAC 


The result: fine shoe lining, bookbinding and handbag leathers 


A. the present time, most of the 
morocco bookbinding leather is pro- 
duced from split calf and sheepskins. 
In this country, morocco is a term 
which applies rather to a certain class 
of leather than the source of the 
skin. However, morocco is usually 
a richly grained and dyed leather, 
and originally and properly made 
from goatskins tanned by means of 
sumac. Leather of this type is known 
as “genuine” morocco. 


One of the oldest and most inter- 
esting types of sumac-tanned leather 
is that known as genuine morocco. 
Very often we encounter the term 
“genuine Levant morocco” which 
means morocco leather produced 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean 
east of Italy. It might be interesting 
to note that morocco leather was 
brought to Europe about the year 
700 A.D., by the Arabs or Moors, 
from Morocco, through Spain. Even 
at the present time the principal in- 
dustries of Morocco are those which 
center about leather, pottery, and 
textiles. 


Even today in many parts of North 
Africa and the Levant, genuine 
morocco leather is made or tanned 
by a primitive and interesting method 
known as “bottle” tanning. 


For a great many years, goatskins 
have been tanned with sumac by a 
primitive and interesting method 
known as bottle tannage. Briefly de- 
scribed, the skins, after bating, are 
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By Frederic L. Hilbert 


individually sewn into a bag by 
doubling the skin down the backbone 
and sewing round the edges, by 
means of a power sewing machine. 
The bag thus formed is filled with 
an infusion of sumac leaves, by 
means of a funnel through an aper- 
ture left for this purpose, to about 
one-third of its capacity, and after 
blowing in air the aperture is closed 
by tying with a cord. 

The bags are immersed in a shal- 
low tank filled with a warm infusion 
of sumac leaves. As might be ex- 
pected, the skins float, and for this 
reason they are kept in motion by 
turning them over by means of a 
wooden pole. After two or three 
hours the bags are removed, and 
drained on a rack for several hours 
or until they are fully drained. The 
bags are emptied and refilled with a 
stronger infusion of sumac leaves. 
After two or three immersions the 
skins are thoroughly tanned. The 
bags are cut open, rinsed, and 
drained. If desired, the opened 
skins may be further tanned in a 
paddle vat with stronger infusions. 
Finally, the tanned skins are washed, 
drained and dried. 

Skiver Tanning 

Skivers are the grain portion of 
sheepskins, which have been split in 
the limed condition. Inasmuch as 
the skivers from the splitting machine 
are usually in the limed state before 
tanning, they must be washed, de- 
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limed, bated, and pickled. After 
pickling, the skivers are horsed up 
and allowed to drain, in order to 
remove as much of the pickle liquor 
as possible before tanning. 

For certain types of light leathers, 
the tanning is often carried out in 
ordinary paddle vats, and the tanning 
material most commonly used is 
ground sumac, because it is more 
readily soluble than leaf or un- 
ground sumac. Before using, the 
sumac is infused with water at 
140°F., for about one-half an hour. 
This is usually done in the paddle 
vat. When the liquor or infusion 
has cooled to 90°F., the paddle is 
started, and the drained pickled 
stock is thrown into the liquor. Usu- 
ally the skivers are sufficiently 
tanned in about twelve hours. After 
tanning, the skivers are removed 
from the paddle vats and horsed up 
to drain. After draining the skivers 
are hung up to dry. The dried 
skivers are usually referred to as 
being in the rough or “crust” con- 
dition. 

Because sumac produces a variety 
of leather which has a pleasing light 
color, and a strong, supple grain, it 
is used principally for hand bags, 
hat bands, bookbinding, lining, and 
many other purposes where a vege- 
table tanning material or process is 
required. For many of these pur- 
poses sheepskin skivers are used. 


(Concluded on Page 39) 
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Methocel: - 


the Ideal Binder 














Wherever you need a better binder, look to Methocel. In the manufacture of white 
shoe polish, a good binder is essential. Methocel fills the bill not only as a binder, 
but also as a suspending agent for the white pigments in the shoe dressing. 





Throughout the leather industry, Methocel has proved its value in many uses. 
In the pasting of leather, Methocel’s thickening ability makes it outstanding as 
an adhesive, giving correct viscosity and the right amount of “stick”, permit- 
ting easy removal of the hide after drying. Methocel has the advantage of being 
completely inert and uniform in body and tack. 
Take this opportunity to find out about the many advantages of Methocel in the 
leather industry. Send in the coupon for your free experimental sample of the new 
Methocel, powdered. ae 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











The Dew Chemical Company 
Dept. Me-947-1 

Midland, Michigan 

Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in. 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


SHOE FLEXING MACHINE 


Here is a machine that flexes the 
shoe after it is made rather than 
during the process. This illustration 
is a profile of the assembly in action, 
disclosing a motor fitted with con- 
necting rods that in turn operate a 
kind of reciprocating bumper that 
strikes up against the shoe through 
the medium of a series of rollers 
spaced about one-sixteenth of an inch 
apart. The stroke of this bumper is 
adjustable. 





Further details place the shoe in 
locked position by way of a kind of 
clamping holddown. Also, the posi- 
tion of the shoe may be advanced or 
retarded, depending on the size of 
shoe and the extent of flexing re- 
quired. 


Where more flexing is needed, a 
kind of metal tongue may be inserted 
in the shoe to bear against the insole 
to withstand the pounding onslaught 
of the bumper against the rollers. 
This metal tongue functions also in 
preventing cracking of the outsole 
— too strenuous a bend of the 
sole. 


In the case of shoes not requiring 
too much flexing, the bumper may be 
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adjusted to hit the rollers in lower 
position, thus not giving so much 
spring to the sole bending. 

Source: Jack and Gilbert Faber, 
Millersburg, Pa.; Pat. No. 2,464,969. 


SEAM TRIMMING KNIFE 


Figure 1 illustrates the popular 
type of table used in the stitching of 
moccasin vamps, a table to which is 
fitted a knife that can be removed 
easily, or adjusted, without changing 
the set adjustment of the moccasin 
table parts in relation to correct 
stitching distances. As Figure 2 indi- 
cates, there is nothing elaborate or 
complicated about this knife made 
of good steel. But some of the 
worthy features are a slotted screw 
hole for in-and-out adjustment of the 
knife, a step cut shoulder to fit into a 
groove on the top of the table, and a 
knife edge with the bevel all on the 
inside, making a cut that will leave 
the top of the moccasin seam a 
smooth, unrumpled surface. 

The adjustments of the knife shown 
in Figure 2 are quite obvious, the 
increasing of the distance between 
the table and the knife making for a 
corresponding deeper or wider cut. 





a" | FIG.2 
L 
Regardless of the setting of the 


knife distance from the table, there 
must be some guide to allow for 
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clearance for the cut material and 
to serve as a kind of guide way, some- 
thing to bear against during the cut- 
ting operation. This table has such, 
not unlike the principle of the chan- 
nel knife assembly in the Universal 
Rounding and Channeling Machine. 

This knife doubtless has its limi- 
tations as in the case of soft leather. 
With this device there has to be 
enough stiffness to the leather to 
stand up against even the sharp edge 
of the knife. 

Source: United Shoe Machy. Corp., 
Boston; Pat. No. 2,487,928. 


ARCH-SUPPORTING HEEL 


A recent development of the “right 
and left” heels extends forwardly to 
afford support for the underside of 
the foot’s arch, plus a side support 





for the inner metatarsal, internal 
cuneiform and scaphoid bones which 
form the part of the arch which is at 
the inner side of each foot. 

The idea is to furnish a heel to 
retailers and shoe repairers, that cus- 
tomers who are in need of the type 
of support given by the heel, may 
have their shoe’s regular heels re- 
moved, and this supporting heel put 
on its place. The heel can also be 
attached to “orthopedic” or surgi- 
cally designed shoes, at the time of 
shoe manufacture. 

The illustration shows the outline 
of the heel as viewed on the shoe 
sole. 

Source: A. L. Graves, Somerset, 
England; Pat. No. 2,501,508. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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WON'T STAIN There's no danger of staining 
with Armstrong's Cold Filler. It won't mark 
uppers or discolor crepe soles because its 
special ingredients keep it stain free. Arm- 
strong’s Cold Filler is especially recommended 
for shoes with white and light uppers. 
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Armstrongs 
COLD PROCESS 


Cork Bottom Filler 


No. 24K 
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FLAT AND FLEXIBLE 


Millions of shoes have been bottomed 
with Armstrong’s Cold Bottom Filler, 
and we've never heard of a single case 
where the bottom crept, bunched, or 
caused discomfort. 


Cold filler stays flat because it is 
made of top-quality cork particles and 
a non-thermoplastic binder. It won't 
soften under heat and foot pressure. 
It maintains a smooth, resilient pad 
under the foot. 

Shoe men tell us, moreover, that 
Cold filler helps reduce labor turn- 
over. Workers like it because it’s so 
clean and pleasant to work with. It 


doesn’t require heaters that make hot 
days even more uncomfortable. 


Cold filler is shipped in five-gallon 
cans ready to use. It spreads easily and 
sticks tight to the bottom of the shoe. 
Even inexperienced operators quickly 
learn to do a good, fast job with it. 

If you haven't tried Armstrong's 
Cold Filler, send for a trial pail today. 
See how it simplifies production and 
makes a better shoe. Call your Arm- 
strong representative or write Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Shoe Prod- 
ucts Department, 8809 Arch ®) 


St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S COLD BOTTOM FILLER 


one of Armstrong’s quality shoe products 
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PPSSA, the Service Show, is your key to ma- 
jor sales and profits for Spring, serving the 
industry with *%& Spring Forecasts * Fashion 
Previews *& Merchandising Aids * Late De- 
velopments. Attended by more than 5,000 
retailers. 


MANUFACTURERS: Write immediately for 
display space application to Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston 11, Massachusetts. 


Popular Price Shoe Show of America 
Nov. 26 thru 30... Hotels New Yorker & McAlpin 


“os National Association of Shoe Chain Stores 
sponsored jointly by | New England Shoe and Leather Association 
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Except for inventory “controls” on rub- 
ber, soda ash, and some metals, the National Produc- 
tion Authority’s first regulation let the leather and shoe 
industry off rather lightly. NPA, which has taken over 
Textile and Leather Division of Commerce Department, 
ordered manufacturers of 32 critical items to hold stocks to 
“practicable minimum working inventory.” Commodities 
affected include natural rubber (dry and latex) and all syn- 
thetic rubbers, industrial alcohol, benzene, caustic soda, soda 
ash, glycerine, and chlorine, iron and steel and other metals 
and minerals, and some textiles. 


Rubber footwear manufacturers hit by 
controls. This was expected but may not prove less re- 
strictive than first supposed. Shoe and luggage manufac- 
turers will feel only mild effects from inventory restrictions 
over steel and other metals. Government officials say little 
influence anticipated upon industry use of shanks, eyelets, 
tacks, safety box toes, cutting dies, stays, etc. 


Actually, present “controls” held lightly 
by most businessmen. First, controls are far from 
specific, do little to hold down inventories. Also, manufac- 
turers inventories have been at low level for some time. 
Redoubled production pace of months since outbreak of 
Korean war has cut inventories still further. Few manu- 
facturers have been able to build up heavy working inven- 
tories of critical materials. 


Second NPA order expected within two to 
three weeks. Washington sources feel order will assign 
priorities to military requirements of all critical materials. 
Also, military order identification system used by War 
Production Board in last war may be revived. 


Situation as concerns leather and shoe in- 
dustry largely unchanged. NPA Administrator Har- 
rison has not yet conferred with Commerce Department's 
hide and leather experts, may not do so for another two- 
three weeks or longer. Lack of apparent urgency construed 
as “good news” by executives of leather and shoe industry 
who now feel controls will be held off until after Nov. elec- 
tions. As a result, many completely willing to go along with 
wave of price rises, try to milk the cow dry before Truman 
calls a halt. 


One note of caution needed here. Current 
favorable news from Korea may encourage President to risk 
setting “really tough” controls earlier than expected. Ad- 
ministration knows these controls must come sooner or later, 
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may choose the “sooner” if it feels good news from Korea 
will offset adverse effects of controls on coming elections. 
e @ 

United Shoe Workers union still fuming 
over long delay in publication of Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion’s findings on shoe learner hearing. Union officials inti- 
mate delay may stem from official stalling to keep issue from 
exploding politically just before election time. However, 
Verle Roberts, Wage and Hour officer who presided over 
hearing, told LEATHER AND SHOES’ Washington correspond- 
ent this week that delay is due to mechanical and administra- 
tive difficulties in drawing up extensive regulation in legal 
form. 


Regulation itself will be published in Fed- 
eral Register but controversial findings will be issued in 
mimeograph form. Latter may form basis of union appeal, 
either in quasi-legal form through Labor Department chan- 
nels or as outright public demand that Labor Secretary Tobin 
prevent regulation from taking effect Oct. 16. Union offi- 
cials ired at Tobin’s failure to set date for review of union's 
objections to Wage and Hour findings. 


Some observers believe entire learner sit- 
uation has already become obsolete, point to growing 
concentrated efforts of unions to gain wage increases before 
possible wage freeze is set in 1951. With unions in strong 
wage position, learner question will become purely academic. 
USWA let cat out of bag in International Shoe negotiations, 
largely ignored pensions and other fringe benefits in favor 
of higher wages. Union cry from now on will be: boost 
wages before big freeze. 

e e 

Big packers now offering note of encour- 
agement in seemingly endless hide and skin price spiral. 
Packers claim rising domestic slaughter and imports due by 
Oct. will bring about better balance between supply and 
demand, check rawstock prices, help to hold off immediate 
controls. (See L&S special report, page 24.) Much of 
hide price rises blamed on fact domestic production of hides 
and skins to date has fallen below expectations. Farmers 
and cattlemen have held back livestock shipments to markets 
in order to build up herds. 


Seasonal increase in slaughterings during 
July and Aug. expected to continue into Oct. and Nov. highs. 
Packers are refusing to sell hides and skins to speculators 
until regular customers are well supplied. At the same time, 
import manifests for coming months show sizable quan- 
tities of hides and skins expected. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE HIKES WAGES 


ClIO WORKERS GIVEN 
6c HOURLY INCREASE 


New Contract Affects 12,000 
Employees 


Close to 12,000 shoe workers em- 
ployed at International Shoe Co. 
Plants in Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas 
and New Hampshire were granted a 
wage increase of six cents per hour. 
The pay raise was provided in a new 
one-year contract agreed upon by the 
company and United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, bargaining agent 
for the workers. 

Announcement of the contract, 
which may eventually affect some 
22,000 shoe workers throughout the 
country, was made by James Lee 
Johnson, vice president and industrial 
relations director of International, 
and Dave Wilson, regional director 
of the CIO. 

In addition to the wage hike, for 
regular day workers, a raise of 10 
cents per 100 points was provided 
for piece workers. A revision was 
made in the company’s vacation plan 
calling for closing of a majority of 
the plants for vacation during the 
week which includes July 4th. 

No change was made in the start- 
ing legal 75 cents per hour minimum 
wage for experienced workers. Shoe 
union officials said the controversial 
shoe learner question was by-passed 
since only 6-10 of the company’s 
plants use learners now. 

Noticeably missing from the new 
contract was a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, which some industry sources 
believed the union would seek. How- 
ever, union officials said they were 
determined to avoid this clause be- 
cause of the possibility of cutbacks 
in the near future. Even the fact 
that the CIO is profiting from the 
escalator clause at Ford and other 
plants does not appear to interest 
the shoe union. 

Some discussion on pensions was 
held but the union did not press its 
case since shoe workers are more 
interested in pay raises than fringe 
benefits today. Union officials inti- 
mated that pensions will not be 
stressed in future negotiations with 
other shoe plants but wage hikes will 
definitely be sought. They say this 
attitude is due to the widespread be- 
lief that wage controls will be im- 
posed sometime in 1951. 
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The new agreement, subject to 
iatification by union members in lo- 
cal meetings next week, will provide 
a total increase in wages of approxi- 
mately $1,152,000 for 1200 workers 
in 32 International Shoe Co. plants. 


The raise granted at International 
is expected to provide a jump-off 
point for similar demands in other 
plants where United Shoe Workers 
is bargaining agent. Negotiations 
with Brown Shoe Co. are due ‘to be- 
gin shortly. At the same time, the 
AFL Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
is reported considering wage raise 
demands in coming contract nego- 
tiations. 


Charles Nunn To Quit Shoe 
Business 


It’s back to the farm for Charles 
G. Nunn, vice president of Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co. of Milwaukee. By 
his own admission, Nunn is leaving 
the shoe business to take up farming 
in his native Texas. 


Only 48 but a veteran of 30 years 
in the shoe business, Charles Nunn 
came to Milwaukee in 1920 at the 
age of 17 to work for his uncle, 
Henry Nunn, co-founder of Nunn- 
Bush. Except for a sojourn as a cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster Corps dur- 
ing World War II, Nunn has re- 
mained on the job, working in prac- 
tically every department of the firm. 

“I’m not retiring,” Nunn stated. 
“I’m just leaving the shoe business. 
I’ve always wanted to go back to 
Texas—used to work on a farm 
there in the summers when I was a 
boy and I’ve always wanted an out- 
door life.” 


Nunn said he hasn’t yet purchased 
land for his proposed farm but fa- 
vors the citrus fruit country in the 
Rio Grande valley. He also plans to 
take several agriculture courses at 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 


CZECH IMPORTS DROP 


Total imports of women’s shoes 
from Czechoslovakia during July 
amounted to 41,364 pairs valued at 
$46,947, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association reports. Imports, 
however, were entirely molded sole 
shoes rather than the regular ce- 
mented types which caused wide 
furore in the U. S. shoe industry 
earlier this year. Total imports of 
molded sole shoes during 1949 were 
17,913 pairs valued at $24,377. 
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NAVY ASKS BIDS ON 
400,568 PAIRS OXFORDS 


Army Also Requests Bids On 
226,008 Shoe Pacs 


The Navy Purchasing Office in 
New York City has issued Invitation 
No. 7182 calling for manufacturers’ 
bids on 400,568 pairs of black calf 
leather oxfords. Bids will be opened 
at 10:00 a.m., Sept. 27, in New York 
City. 

Deliveries are scheduled on the 
following basis: awards of 30,000 or 
more pairs at one-third quantity 
monthly beginning 60 days after re- 
ceipt of lasts. Awards of less than 
30,000 pairs will be delivered at 2500 
pairs weekly beginning 60 days after 
receipt of lasts. The Navy will sup- 
ply lasts and innersole patterns. 

The Navy also issued Invitation 
No. 7183 asking for bids on 60,012 
pairs of general purpose high black 
shoes. Bids will also be opened on 
Sept. 27 at 10:00 a.m. in New York 
with delivery scheduled as above. 
The government will also furnish 
lasts and innersole patterns on this 
call. 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency also issued the fol- 
lowing bid calls for the Army: QM- 
30-280-51-343 covering 226,008 pairs 
of Shoepac, 12”, M-1944. Bids to 
be opened at 2:30 p.m., Sept. 25, 
with delivery from Nov. 1950 to Jan., 
1951. 

QM-30-280-51-351 calls for bids 
on Item 1 — 1000 fronts of 414-5 
oz. heavyweight cream _horsehide 
leather; Item 2—1000 sides of 5-6 
oz. russet case leather; and Item 3— 
2000 skins of 2-214 oz. medium 
weight natural russet calfskin leather. 
Bids will be opened at 2:00 p.m., 
Oct. 16, with delivery by Dec. 31 or 
earlier. 

QM-30-280-51-338 seeks bids on 
Item 1 and 2—144,720 pairs of 60 
and 64 ins. long spun nylon russet 
boot laces; and Item 3—10,800 pairs 
of gaiter ski laces. Bids will be 
opened Sept. 28 at 2:00 p.m. with 
delivery from Nov. 1950 to Jan. 
1951. 
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GOVERNMENT LIMITS 
CREPE SOLE CUTTINGS 


Order Does Not Apply To 
Bought Soles 


Shoe manufacturers who cut crepe 
soles (natural or synthetic) are sub- 
ject to the provisions of Rubber Allo- 
cation Order R-1 as amended Aug. 
25, 1950, according to a ruling by 
the Rubber Division of the Commerce 
Department. 

Under the ruling, manufacturers 
who cut crepe soles from sheets are 
limited during the period Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1950, to one-third the quan- 
tity used during the base year July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950. 

The order does not apply to shoe 
manufacturers who purchase rubber 
and crepe soles and rubber heels 
from manufacturers of these products. 

Other provisions of the allocation 
order state: 

1. If consumption in Aug., 1950, 
exceeded 120 percent of average 
monthly use during the base year, 
such excesses must be deducted from 
total allowable consumption in the 
last four months of 1950. 

2. If consumption in Aug., 1950, 
was less than 120 percent of average 
monthly use during base year, such 
deficiency may be added to total al- 
lowable consumption in the last four 
months. 

3. No more than 28 percent of 
total allowable consumption for the 
four-month period may be used in 
any one month of this period. 


BROWN SHOE UPS PRICES 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 


announced price increases at whole- 
sale on eight shoe lines. The increase 
marks the second time since out- 
break of the war in Korea that Brown 
has upped its prices. 

Rapid increases in shoe materials 
prices topped by a jump of 22-25 
percent in upper and sole leathers 
were given as reason for the price 
jumps by A. C. Fleener, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Price increases were listed as fol- 
lows: in children’s lines, Buster 
Brown was upped 10 cents per pair 
on all shoes, Robin Hood 10 cents 
on most shoes. Other lines up five 
cents per pair. 

In men’s lines, Roblee up 40-70 
cents per pair at wholesale, Pedwin 
up 40-50 cents. Retail prices on both 
were raised $1. 

Women’s shoes increases are: a 
small group of Air Step and Natural- 
izer patterns up to $7.10 wholesale 
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and $12.95 retail with no change in 
balance of the lines which remain 
at $9.95 and $10.95. Six Life Stride 
patterns have been increased to $5.90 
at wholesale and $9.95 at retail. All 
Westports are up to $4.60 and $4.75 
at wholesale and $7.95 retail. Finally, 
all soft toe opera pumps not pre- 
viously increased were raised to $9.95 
at retail. 


Express Rate On Shoes 
Down In Bay State 


Lower express rates on shoes from 
six Massachusetts producing centers 
to approximately 300 cities in 28 
states located principally in the cen- 
tral and western parts of the country 
became effective in September, the 
Railway Express Agency has an- 
nounced. 

The originating points are Boston, 
Brockton, Avon, Rockland, Stough- 
ton and Whitman, Massachusetts. 
Shipments weighing from 300 to 
1499 lbs. may be expressed at 75 
percent of the first class rates while 
heavier shipments of 1500 to 2499 
lbs. will be 70 percent and for 2500 
Ibs. and over will be 65 percent of 
first class. 


Knapp Bros. Buys Douglas 
Shoe Plant 


The last chapter in the saga of the 
Douglas Shoe Co. in its native Brock- 
ton, Mass. was reached this week 
with the announcement that Knapp 
Bros. Shoe Mfg. Corp., up and 
coming Brockton firm, had purchased 
Douglas’ former main factory and 
administration building in Montello. 

The buildings were bought from 
Max Wind, president of Wind Inner- 
sole and Counter Co., who had pur- 
chased them from General Shoe Corp. 
(L&S, Aug. 5). Purchase price was 
not revealed. 

Acquisition of the Douglas plant 
by Knapp Bros. will mean jobs for 
200-300 additional shoe workers, ac- 
cording to E. D. Knapp, executive 
vice president of Knapp Bros. The 
company is already operating two 
new Brockton plants and is generally 
recognized as the nation’s largest mail 
order shoe firm with close to 1000 
employes in Brockton alone. 

Knapp, which manufactures both 
men’s and women’s shoes, will con- 
fine its operations in the Douglas 
plant to a men’s unit. Operations will 
begin after necessary alterations and 
additions. 





SHOE CHAIN SALES 
UP 11.1% IN AUGUST 


Sales of shoe chain retail stores 
during Aug. averaged 11.1 percent 
higher than the same month last year, 
according to latest available figures. 
Sales for the first eight months of 
1950 were five-tenths of one percent 
ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1949. 

Individual sales increases during 
Aug. ranged from 4.1 percent re- 
ported by Melville Shoe Corp. to 
19.1 percent as listed by Shoe Corp. 
of America. Only Edison Bros. 
Stores, with a loss of three percent, 
and Melville, which lost 1.5 percent, 
showed decreased sales for the first 
eight months. 

Part of the increase for the year 
may be attributed to a 2.5 percent 
increase in number of individual 
stores in operation as well as price 


increases instituted during the year. 
However, initial reports for Sept. in- 
dicate steady sales on a level with 
Aug. 

Department store sales of women’s 
and children’s shoes as reported by 
240 leading stores to the Federal Re- 
serve Board were up 23 percent for 
July 1950 as compared to July 1949 
and two percent for the seven-month 
period. Sales of women’s shoes 
alone were up 26 percent for July and 
three percent for the year to date 
while children’s shoes alone were up 
nine percent for July and down two 
percent for the seven months. 

Men’s and boys’ shoes together, as 
reported by 189 department stores, 
rose 29 percent in July 1950 and 
eight percent for the seven months. 
Basement sales of all types of foot- 
wear were up 14 percent for July and 
down one percent for the year to 
date. 





CHAIN STORE SALES; AUGUST 1950 





($1,000) August 
1950 1949 

Kinney $2,801 $2,395 
Edison 5,513 5,085 
Melville 4,705 4,520 
Beck ; 2,523 2,197 
Shoe Corp. 3,482 2,924 
Total $19,024 $17,121 
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% 8 Months % 
Change 1950 1949 Change 
+17.0 $20,578 $19,920 +3.3 
+ 8.4 46,335 47,772 —3.0 
+ 4.1 43,371 44,023 —1.5 
+14.9 25,266 24,801 +1.9 
+19.1 24,161 22,432 +7.7 
+11.1 $159,711 $158,948 +0.5 
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BOSTON GREETS NORWEGIANS 








Pictured above (standing in back row) are the nine Norwegian shoe indus- 
try delegates, now completing an ECA-sponsored tour of the U. S., as they 
appeared at a luncheon meeting given in their honor Sept. 17 at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, by thé New England Shoe and Leather Association. The 
Norwegians have visited shoe centers in the New York and St. Louis area and 
are scheduled to remain in Boston until Sept. 27 thence to New York, and board 
ship for the return trip on Sept. 29. Front row, left to right, are R. R. Zimmer- 
man, ECA Group Representative; A. S. Burg, A. S. Burg Co., who addressed 
the group on “Shoe Manufacturing Supplies with Special Reference to Fab- 
rics”; Maxwell Field, executive vice president, New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, who led the seminar and spoke on the New England shoe industry ; 
Joseph Kaplan, president, Colonial Tanning Co., Boston, who spoke on “Uses 
of Leather in Shoe Manufacturing” ; and John Wickham, attorney for the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, who spoke on “Labor’s Attitude Toward In- 
creased Productivity.” Other speakers included Angelo Georgian, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO; Harry Freedman of A. Freedman & Sons, Inc., 
New Bedford; and Herman T. Wood, United Last Co. 








BANK TO STUDY 
PAKISTAN INDUSTRY 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced it will send a mission to 
Pakistan shortly to survey industrial 
development projects for which Pak- 
istan is seeking a loan of $250 mil- 
lion. Among the projects to be 
studied will be the country’s exten- 
sive hide and skin producing indus- 
try. 

News of the mission was an- 
nounced last week in New York by 
M.A.H. Ispahani, Ambassador of 
Pakistan, at a luncheon meeting 
sponsored by the National Manage- 
ment Council. Ispahani emphasized 
the country’s many possibilities for 
industrial development if aided by 
American investment and technical 


knowledge. He traced Pakistan’s 
growing development since it be- 
came a separate state some three 
years ago. 

Pakistan, which has improved its 
tanning industry in recent years, 
hopes to improve it still further un- 
der President Truman’s Point Four 
program. Other industries it seeks 
to improve under the projected $250 
million loan include its cotton, jute, 
wool and tea producing industries. 
Ispahani said the country plans no 
devaluation of its currency. 


@ John E. Gale has retired from his 
executive position with Daytimer 
Shoe Co., Worcester. Mr. Gale’s in- 
terests have been purchased by Myer 
Saxe and Joel Glassman of Boston. All 
other members of the Daytimer organ- 
ization will continue in their present 
capacities with the firm. 








EVERY WEEK 10,000 Top-Level 
Shoe and Leather Industry Executives 
Read Leather And Shoes 
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UNION SHOP VOTE 
SET FOR GLOVERSVILLE 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ordered a union shop elec- 
tion to be held within 30 days of 
Sept. 17 in 10 member plants of the 
Fulton County Tanners’ Association. 
Production and maintenance work- 
ers at the tanneries will vote whether 
membership in Local 1712, United 
Tannery Workers Union, CIO, will 
be required of all leather workers. 


Spokesmen for the NLRB said 
that the union had filed a petition 
for the election, claiming that a 
required 30 percent of employes fa- 
vored the union shop. The union 
holds a contract with the Tanners’ 
Association. 


United Tannery Workers Union 
replaced the former Local 202, In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, as worker representative in 
Fulton County tanneries after a 
strike-lockout had idled plants for 
many months. 


Companies where the election will 
be held are: Karg Bros., Inc., and 
Geisler & Lehr, Inc., of Johnstown; 
and Gloversville Leather Manufac- 
turing Corp., The Martin Deichsel 
Leather Co., Inc., Wood & Hyde Co., 
J. C. Bleyl Co., Inc., Twin-City 
Leather Co., Inc., Risendorph Tan- 
ning Corp., Reliable Tanners, Inc., 
and Independent Leather Manufac- 
turing Corp., all of Gloversville: 


End Of Soda Ash Strike 
Seen Near 


Settlement of the strikes which 
have crippled production of soda ash. 
caustic soda and other chemicals and 
threatened a forced shutdown in many 
tanneries appeared imminent at 
week’s end. Workers at the Syracuse 
plant of Solvay Process Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ap- 
peared to have reached a tentative 
agreement with company officials. 

If the agreement was ratified, it 
would set a pattern for settlement of 
strikes at three other plants which 
produce the greater part of the na- 
tion’s soda ash supplies. Workers 
are represented by District 50 of 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

The proposed settlement calls for 
a two-year contract with a no strike 
clause, a wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour and other benefits. Produc- 
tion at the struck plants cannot be 
resumed before mid-Oct., according 
to company spokesmen. Meantime. 
the strikes have reduced soda ash 
output by 65 percent and caustic 
soda by 35 percent (L&S, Sept. 16). 
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JULY HIDE — SKIN 
NET IMPORTS GAIN 


Imports of hide and skins during 
July continued to build up the na- 
tion’s favorable net import position 
for this year. July arrivals of all 
hides and skins were reported at high 
levels while exports of cattlehides, 
calfskins and kips remained well be- 
low July 1949 totals. (See table) 

Cattlehide imports during July 
totaled 258,000 pieces, bringing net 
cattlehide imports for the first seven 
months to 1,277,000 pieces against a 
net export position of 127,000 pieces 
for the same period last year. 

Calf and kip imports for the month 
totaled 347 skins bringing the seven 
months’ net import total to 1,339,000 
skins against net exports of 291,000 
skins in the same period last year. 
The industry also imported 3,142,000 
goat and kid skins, raising total im- 
ports for the seven months to 24,880,- 
000 skins, more than two million 
skins above the period last year. 

Imports of pickled sheepskins 
amounted to 2,991,000 skins in July, 
bringing the Jan. through July total 
imports to 13,501,000 skins, more 
than double the 6,496,000 skins im- 
ported in the comparable 1949 period. 





(000 Omitted) Exports Imports 

July July 7 Mos. Totals July July 7 Mos. Totals 
LEATHER Unit 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
Sole Pounds 43 87 331 1,231 403 3 1,575 344 
Belting Pounds 2 4 15 26 86 17 525 229 
Upper Sq. Ft. 2,120 2,793 17,909 29,877 1,080 467 5,723 3,015 
Lining Sq. Ft. 297 523 3,024 7,760 335 64 1,548 606 
Glove, Garment Sq. Ft. 213 286 1,983 2,164 297 168 2,322 1,994 
Bag, Case Sq. Ft. 39 180 318 438 36 28 396 112 
Upholstery Sq. Ft. 39 30 223 702 104 1 167 9 
RAWSTOCK 
Cattlehides Hides 21 107 206 704 258 27 «1,483 577 
Calf and Kip Skins 25 61 228 678 - 347 23 1,567 387 
Goat and Kid Skins —_— —_— _ — 3,142 3,319 24,880 22,689 
Cabrettas Skins oe ae a — 300 276 2,333 1,778 
Shearlings Skins — — — — 267 95 1,794 469 
Pickled Sheep Skins 107 28 625 277 2,991 2,080 13,501 6,496 
Wooled Skins Skins a a — _ 112 140 1,247 471 





JOYCE SHIFTS STAFF 
Last week Joyce, Inc., Pasadena, 
Cal., women’s and men’s casual shoe 
manufacturer, proudly announced 


production, was appointed acting 
chairman of the board, and Samuel 
N. Haskins, Jr., field sales manager, 
was named vice president in charge 
of sales. 


that its president, William H. Joyce, 
Jr., had taken a two-year leave of 
absence to accept a post with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. This week the inevitable hap- 
pened. Joyce announced its execu- 
tive staff had been realigned until 
its president returned. 

Vice president in charge of sales 
L. B. Eastman was moved up to ex- 
ecutive vice president; George C. 


Joyce de Puerto Rico. 


Ford is also president of 


Before President Joyce left for 
Washington, he announced that the 
company had set aside plans for the 
erection of a new plant and offices 
to supplant those destroyed in the 


Pasadena fire. 


Joyce said an out- 


standing large insurance claim and 


“skyrocketing” 


construction costs 


made postponement of building plans 
“the wisest course for the present.” 


Ford, vice president in charge of 














75 YEARS 
OF LEADERSHIP 





...the Ultimate 


all in Shanks 


For the popular priced shoe, remember LEATH- 
ERITE, the fiber shank with a high leather content. 


*Trade Mark Reg. MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DAVIS BOX TOE COMPANY, INC. 


Sales Office: 150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., Worth 2-7523 
General Offices, Factory and Mill: Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
William L. Hall J. Harold Finen Victor W. Heartel 
117 Mill St. 834 Reedy St. 208 North Wells St. 
Hagerstown, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Frank W. Hobstetter ‘Ross Barbour Arthur K. Meyer 
P. O. Box 11 4116 Sarpy Ave. 1206 So. Maple Ave. 
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Returns To India 














Dr. Yelavarthy Nayudamma, visit- 
ing leather technologist, who returns 
to India shortly after a three-year 
stay in the U. S. Nayudamma came 
to the U. S. in early 1947 as a Re- 
search Associate at the Leather Divi- 
sion of Lehigh University at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. During the past six months, 
as a representative of the Indian 
Government, he has been visiting and 
working with tanners and allied prod- 
ucts manufacturers. On Sept. 29, he 
sails for England enroute to India 
where he will assume his position at 
the Leather Institute in Madras. 
During his stay in the U. S., he was 
much impressed with the coopera- 
tive attitude of tanners and leather 
technologists over the country who 
helped make his mission both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 





Leather Glove Cutters 
Sign New Contract 

In a surprise move, the Consoli- 
dated Cutters & Shavers Union rati- 
fied a new contract with the National 
Association of Leather Glove Man- 
ufacturers less than 12 hours after 
the Glove Workers Union of Fulton 
County, which bargains for sewers, 
turned down a similar proposal. 

The cutters, representing about 
1,100 employes, voted in favor of 
the association proposal, 299-259. 
The contract goes into effect Septem- 
ber 25, calling for a five percent raise 
across the board and two paid holi- 
days, but pay for them not to exceed 
one percent of the total annual pay- 
roll. 

The contract also provides employ- 
ers may hire in the open market 
when the union can’t provide suitable 
employes in 48 hours. The union also 
agreed a dispute will not cause a 
work stoppage until all grievance 
procedure including arbitration is 
exhausted. 

The three unions bargain sepa- 
rately for approximately 5,000 glove 
workers but all contracts expired 
March 31 and negotiations have been 
going on since before that date with- 
out agreement. 





® Brown Shoe Co. is scheduled to 
begin construction of a new 32,000 
sq. ft. plant at Trenton, at a cost 
of $1,250,000. The plant will be lo- 
cated on a 10'4-acre site southwest 
of Trenton. About 1400 persons will 
be employed making shoe heels, soles, 
caps and boxes. The plant will also 
serve as a shipping and storage depot. 
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The Master Key 
To Your 
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WE GUARANTEE 


TOP QUALITY STITCHING AT 
HIGHER SPEED AND LOWER COST 
For the first time stitching can be perfectly controlled. On 
Shoes, Gloves, Handbags, Billfolds or Belts, good stitchers 
become better; poor stitchers become good. It will cost 


you exactly one three cent stamp fo find out what we can 
do for your stitching room problem. 


Stitching Room Problems 


AJAX MACHINE CO. — 


170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


New England Shoe Output 
Up 1% 

New England shoe factories turned 
out 79 million pairs of shoes in the 
first six-months of 1950, an increase 
of one percent over the same period 
last year, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association reports. This 
was 32.5 percent of all shoes made in 
the U. S. during that time. 

During June, New England output 
totaled 11,612,000 pairs of shoes 
with shipments valued at $35 million, 
according to the Association’s survey 
based on Census Bureau figures. 
Massachusetts led all other states in 
value of shoes shipped with total 
shipments of $19,301,000. 

Maine led all New England States 
in output gains during the six months 
with an increase of 7.6 percent. 
Massachusetts dropped nine-tenths of 
one percent while New Hampshire 
gained eight-tenths of one percent. 
Value of shoe shipments from the 
three states during Jan.-June totaled 
$258,921,000 with a per pair average 
value of $3.30. 


FOREMAN WANTED BY FBI 


The FBI has requested the coopera- 
tion of LEATHER AND SHOEs in ap- 
prehending William Melvin Byrd, 
alias, Bill Byrd, John Hill and Wil- 
liam Hunt, shoe factory foreman’s 
assistant, who has been convicted for 
auto theft, burglary and bank rob- 
bery and is presently a fugitive from 
justice. 

While imprisoned in a U. S. peni- 
tentiary in 1948, Byrd worked in the 
prison shoe factory as a foreman’s 
assistant. After his release, he worked 
for a short time in a St. Louis shoe 
plant. 


4 
cd 


Persons having information con- 
cerning Byrd should immediately 
notify their nearest FBI office or law 
enforcement agency. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





September 25, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-223, Soles, half, tap Rubber Com- 
position, 1,150,000 pr. Bid Opening 
New York 11 a.m.; Delivery: Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster’s Depot; 191,- 
600, Dec. 1950; 191,600, Jan. ’51; 
191,600, Feb. 51; 191,600, March 
°51; 191,600, Apr. 51; 192,000, May 
°d1; Also, 27,000 pr. Soles, full Rub- 
ber for delivery December 1950 to 
Philadelphia Quartermaster, for 
Army. 

September 27, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-227, 75,000 lbs. Leather Sole 
Strip, 13” wide; Bid Opening New 
York 2 p.m. Delivery FOB Origin, 
30,000 lbs. December 1950, 45,000 
Ibs. January 1951, for Army. 

September 27, 1950—Navy Invi- 
tation No. 7182 — Shoes, leather, 
black, low, enlisted men’s, 400,568 
pairs. Bid opening 10 a.m.; bid “A,” 


leather box toes. Bid “B,” Pyroxy- 


lin box toes; Delivery: FOB cars at 
or near contractor’s plant. Awards 
of 30,000 pairs or more shall be de- 
livered for shipment at the monthly 
rate of 1/3 of total of quantity 
awarded, beginning 60 days after re- 
ceipt of Government-furnished lasts. 
Awards of less than 30,000 pairs, at 
weekly rate of 2500 pairs by 60 days 


after receipt of Government-furnished 
lasts. Also, 60,012 pairs shoes, 
leather, black, high, general purpose, 
under Navy Invitation No. 7183 
same delivery conditions and dates, 
for the Navy. 

September 28, 1950—QM-30-280- 
91-338, 154,800 pr. Lace, Boot, Spun 
Nylon, Lace, gaiter, ski. Bid open- 
ing ‘New York 2 p.m.; delivery: Au- 
burn, Wash. General Depot; 77,040 
pr. November 1950; 38,880 pr. De- 
cember 1950; 38,880 pr. January 
1951 for the Army. 

October 2, 1950 — QM-30-280- 
51-343, Shoepac 12” M-1944, 226,- 
008 pr. Bid Opening New York 2:30 
p-m.; Delivery: Auburn, Washing- 
ton, General Depot; 75,000 pr. No- 
vember 1950; 75,000 pr. December 
1950; 76,008 pr. January 1951, for 
the Army. 

October 11, 1950—QM-30-280-51- 
314, Various Leather items. Bid 
opening New York 2 p.m.; Delivery 
St. Louis, Mo., to be completed by 
Nov. 30, 1950; 700 skins, leather, 
calfskin, natural russet, med. weight; 
1000 sides, leather case Russet 3 to 
314 0z.; 900 sides, leather case rus- 
set, 5 to 6 oz.; 170 fronts, leather, 
horsehide, cream, heavy weight; 


1500 fronts, leather horsehide, cream, 
light weight; 100 backs, leather, 
skirting, natural russet, 10 to 12 oz. 
for the Army. 

October 16, 1950—QM-30-280-51- 
351, Various leather items. Bid open- 
ing New York 2 P.M. Delivery: St. 
Louis Medical Depot, Mo. 1000 fronts 
weight, 4144 to 5 oz. Stock No. 
12-480-250. Also, 1000 sides leather, 
case, russet, 5 to 6 oz. Stock No. 
12-480210. Also, 2000 skins, leather, 
calfskin, natural russet, medium, 
weight 2 to 21% oz. Stock No. 
12-480-150. Delivery on all items 
must be complete by December 31, 
1950, or earlier, for Army. 


SHOE SHOW DIRECTORY 

A directory of products to be ex- 
hibited at the Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, to be held Nov. 
26-30 at the Hotels McAlpin and 
New Yorker, New York, will be 
mailed in advance of the show to 
several thousand important retailers, 
according to Maxwell Field and Ed- 
ward Atkins, co-managers of the 
show. 

The new listing will provide a 
directory by types and price lines of 
all merchandise available in the 
popular price footwear industry. It 
will enable buyers to check available 
resources in various categories and 
price lines of shoes before coming 
to the show. 














YOUR INVESTMENT IN CREDITS 
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CROMPTON ( 
RICHMOND | 3 
7 ‘COMPANY \@ 


INCORPORATED 


| 


FACTORS 





2m Selling goods is investment in customers. Each credit transaction 
means lending a slice of capital to a debtor. That is why credit 
is both a key factor and a limiting factor in business growth. 


Crompton Credit Service is a vital asset to the many firms that 


s 3 rely on Crompton Factoring. We’re large-scale credit specialists 
...experienced in many markets. We save our clients a huge sum by elimi- 
nating their credit-checking overhead ...and closing the door to credit losses. 
Thus, they concentrate on making and moving goods at a profit. 


This service supplements Crompton financing of accounts receivable. The addi- 
tional working capital provides the sinews for improved operation. 


Crompton Factoring is backed by the financial resources of a business founded 
in 1807. Check on all the advantages of this service. 
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CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Trimming Machine —A 


Removes pre-determined amount of stock from soles with a rotary 
cutter or abrasive wheel and gives the proper edge character for ink 
receptivity. May also be used for chamfering, producing any desired 
angle or bevel, and for rabbeting a platform to accommodate the 
seam in slip-lasted footwear. Adjustable feed and trimming speeds 


for various materials and sole shapes. 


G/CC Automatic Edge 
GA Automatic Edge 





GAC Automatic Edge 
Setting Machine —A 


Inking Machine —A 





Inks edge and rand, edge and extension to % inch or chamfered 
portion of sole only. Assures cleaner shoe bottoms and more uniform 
application. High quality is evenly maintained and users experience 
marked decrease in ink and operating costs. Adjustable feed accom- 
modates all materials. Easily cleaned and maintained. 
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IF you now perform a pre-finishing opera- 
tion on soles with the GM AUTOMATIC Edge 
Trimming Machine you know how valuable 
this modern automatic equipment can be in 
keeping production high and operating costs 





low. By going automatic all the way — you 
can get these production advantages in ink- 
ing and setting as well. 


As a unit or individually, these machines 
can produce 3600 and more pairs of soles per 
8-hour day. All three machines are individu- 
ally motor driven and give the production 
results you expect. With leather, rubber-like 
or synthetic soles the entire production is uni- 
form and meets quality standards that cannot 
be accomplished by hand. 


These machines can be real money savers. 
Why not let a United branch office representa- 
tive give you additional facts on any of these 
machines as they apply to your situation? 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 





Pre-Finishing Soles Use All 3 


UNITED 
AUTOMATIC EDGE MAKING 
MACHINES 


% Uniform edge trimming — always 
4 % Uniform, thrifty edge inking 
+ % Important savings in buffing abrasives 
FE % Cleaner soles — minimum need for bottom cleaning 
% Greater overall product uniformity 





a 
CORPORATION ; 
2 
Fs 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS d 
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¢ 
Be | :. 
Hand work cannot as rapidly achieve such uniform quality as in the 
‘orm edge produced by this machine with its rotary iron. Speed adjustable 
nce | for proper feeding of variety of materials, thicknesses and patterns. 
om- | Heat for iron is rheostat controlled. 
; 
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ol Special Report 


PACKERS HOPEFUL LARGER KILL 
WILL CHECK HIDE PRICE RISES 





Say Better Balanced Supply and Demand Situation 
May Forestall Controls 





With hide and skin prices seem- 
ingly headed for the sky, the nation’s 
leading producers of rawstock, the 
“big four” packers, are hopeful that 
an early increase in domestic sup- 
plies will be large enough to meet 
the growing demand for leather. All 
feel that a better balance between 
supplies and demand for hides and 
skins will prevent prices from “sky- 
rocketing” further, help avoid early 
government controls. 

Most big packers report that since 
the Korean war started on June 25th, 
it has been difficult to satisfy demand 
for certain selections of hides and 
skins. In a number of instances, 
buyers have outbid others in order 
to obtain certain desired lots from 
preferred points of production. 

Although there is little evidence 
of “wild” speculative buying in hides 
and skins, packers believe there has 
been considerable anticipatory buy- 
ing by tanners to cover future re- 
quirements. Apparently many tan- 
ners felt a war-stimulated demand 
would bring about shortages and 
were quick to make purchases in or- 
der to improve their rawstock inven- 
tories. 

Furthermore, leather business ex- 
panded considerably and has justi- 
fied additional buying of hides and 
skins. As a result, even though ac- 
tual purchases by speculators have 
involved comparatively small quan- 
tities, prices of hides and skins have 
advanced sharply since the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities. 


Prices Rising 

Packers point out, however, that 
prices were advancing prior to the 
Korean conflict. A study of price 
movements during the first half of 
1950 shows winter take-off big packer 
hides on Feb. 1 were quoted at 1814¢ 
for heavy native steers from regular 
points, 1634c for butt branded steers, 
22-24c as to average weights for light 
native cows and 1814c for branded 
cows. Poorest quality winter hides 
in two of these selections even sold 
lower on clearance sales by big pack- 
ers, heavy native steers dropping to 
18c while butt branded steers were 
quoted at 1614c on April 18th. Mean- 
while, light native cows maintained 
a fairly steady position, bringing 
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2214-24c while branded cows had 
started an upward climb to 2014-21c 
on that date. 

From the low points established 
between February and April on win- 
ter take-off hides, prices gradually 
worked higher. The rise was attrib- 
uted mainly to seasonal improvement 
in quality, which is reflected in bet- 
ter yields in tanners’ production of 
leather. Demand expanded as spe- 
cialty tanners also began to purchase 
the better quality shorter haired and 
less grubby hides. With a general 
inflationary trend apparent in the 
nation’s economy as a result of con- 
tinued deficit spending by the gov- 
ernment and no signs of a balanced 
budget, hides and skins were con- 
sidered “good property.” 

By June 25th and the start of the 
Korean war, prices had worked up 
to 2314c for heavy native steers, 20c 
for butt branded steers, 25-2614c 
for light cows and 24-24\%4c for 
branded cows, registering gains of 
from 10 to 30 percent over the win- 
ter lows. Prices of calf and kip 
skins also strengthened prior to June 
25th. 

Production Off 


Another factor contributing to the 
pre-Korean upturn was that produc- 
tion of hides and skins was below ex- 
pectations. Many farmers withheld 
shipments of cows and calves to live 
markets in order to build up cattle 
herds. An expanding cattle popula- 
tion has not been truly reflected in 
greater marketings of steers and 
cows throughout the country even up 
to mid-September. The Department 
of Agriculture estimated that the 
number of cattle on feed July Ist 
was 34% greater than a year ago 
and that the 1950 summer inventory 
is the largest since 1943. 


Withholding of shipments to live 
markets is borne out by the records 
on Federally inspected slaughter. 
For the first six months of 1950, the 
kill totaled 6,223,289 cattle and 2.,- 
969,163 calves under Federal inspec- 
tion as compared to 6,337,920 cattle 
and 3,184,421 calves in the same pe- 
riod a year earlier. Figures for the 
subsequent months of July and Aug. 
show a continuation of the same 
trend. 

The smaller production of hides 
and skins thus far has contributed 
to the strength in the big packer mar- 
ket. However, the seasonal increase 
recorded in Aug. over July this year 
is encouraging to both packers and 
tanners alike. Judging from the re- 
ceipts of cattle and calves at live 
markets for Sept., a continuation of 
the seasonal increase in the kill can 
be expected as compared with July 
and Aug. Packers do not expect 
slaughterings to top a year ago until 
possibly Oct. or Nov. 

Demand Pushing Prices 

Meanwhile, an expanding demand 
for hides and skins has pushed prices 
still higher. As of mid-September, 
heavy native steers were established 
at 3314c, butt branded steers at 30c, 
light native cows at 3314-3414c and 
branded cows at 31-314%c. A clear 
comparison of the price levels cited 
for this year and the dates on which 
they prevailed can be gathered from 
the accompanying table. 

Thus, it can be seen that prices 
are approaching post-war peaks, and 
packers are wondering whether they 
will be exceeded. Hide salesmen 
have admitted that even they have 
been surprised by the strength of the 
demand. Since June 25th, prices of 
big packer calf and kip have been 
steadily advancing. Northern and 
River calfskins sold up to 80c for 
lights and 75c for heavies while 
northern kip brought up to 63c and 
overweights 58c, as of September 
15th. 

Further analysis of the increase in 
prices between June 25th and Sep- 
tember 15th indicates that leather 

(Continued on Page 37) 





Comparative Hide Prices — Feb. I-Sept. 15, 1950 


Butt 
Hy. Native Branded 

(1950) Steers Steers 
Feb. 1 184%, 16% 
April 18 ....... 18 16% 
June 25 23% 20 
Sept. 15 334 30 
* (1947) 
Nov.-Dec. 37 34 


*Post-war highs. 


Lt. Native Branded 
Cows Cows 
22 «-24 18, 
2214-24 2014-21 
25-262 24 -24Y, 
3314-344. 31-31% 
36-3814 34 
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LEATHER PRICES HOLD FIRM 
BUT SALES VOLUME SLOWS 


Shoe Manufacturers Look For Price Drop As 


Korean Situ 


ation Improves 





Tanners work on old orders as 
new buying slows. Sides and 
sheep fairly active, but other 
leathers find going slower. 


Sole Leather Unchangd 


New business on the Boston sole 
leather market dropped noticeably this 
week as news from Korea improved. 
Despite this, extremely strong hide 
market gave sole tanners no leeway in 
prices, forced them to hold at previous 
levels. Tanners say they have little 
leather to sell now but buyers unim- 
pressed. Asa result, most tanners keep 
busy filling old orders, hope that hide 
market won’t drop suddenly, catching 
them with high-priced inventories. 
Best light bends sell at 83c tops, me- 
diums bring up to 72c, heavies 63c. 

Light Bends: 78-83c 

Medium Bends: 68-72c 

Heavy Bends: 58-63c 


Sole leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say market more stable. Repair leath- 
ers have quieted with little demand for 
finding bends. Factory leather sell- 
ing fairly well. No prices available 
for factory bends. Tanners don’t have 
too much stock, are able to sell what 
they have. Scarcity of heads and 
bellies but figures show an increase 
over the last quoted prices of two 
weeks ago. An average quotation for 


heads is now 30c and bellies 49c. 
These are in demand even at the 
quoted prices. 


Sole Offal Slower 


Sales activities in Boston sole 
leather offal market slows this week. 
Finished leather prices remain steady 
under pressure of strong hide market 
but shoe manufacturers show less in- 
terest. Tanners say they have little 
leather to sell; admit that international 
situation is keeping buyers out of mar- 
ket. At present, most tanners at 
standstill on new orders, now fill old 
orders. 

Bellies: Steers: 

49-S1c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 
Light, 58-63c, Heavy, 49-53c 
Double rough shoulders: 72-80c 
Heads: 28-31c 
Fore Shanks: 37-40c 
Hind Shanks: 39-43c 


Calf Steady 


Calf leather situation unchanged in 
Boston. Prices firm, sales fairly good 
but far below recent levels. Tanners 
have some leather on hand and man- 
age to move the lower priced lines but 
high-priced selections are less active, 
despite a shortage of leather here. 
Women’s weights still at average high 
of $1.20-$1.25 with better sales be- 
low this. Men’s weights quoted at 


47-49c; Cows: 








Price and Trends of Leather 








THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CAEP (Mane: FIM): ....2..605.c5.ccisessceeccs 1.10-1.30 1.10-1.23 90-1.10 95-1.15 
CADE CWPONIGIEO) 2s cise 0cccessssscceccsiess 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.17 85-1.05 90-1.10 
CR Se ons soca cssdecscscsosensccaaceoseess 1.20-1.35 1.20-1.25 1.00-1.15 1.05-1.30 
BED (Black Glazed) .............-2:.0.00: 80-1.17 80-1.17 70-1.00 70-1.00 
WN Ne oi ioscac i cncccovcesiieccstetenesoesss 80-93 80-93 60-88 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) ..........:.......0000 49-71 48-56 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .................. 19-28 19-28 18-23 19-23 
BEEPS (Corrected)  ...........i600.s.céevceee 64-71 60-67 54-68 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) .................. 54-62 51-59 45-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .................. 55-60 46-56 44-48 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends) ...............:0-0000 78-83 68-73 64-66 68-72 
PNRM resco ga saat se ke 28s ges winicen sitet ee 47351 44-49 36-40 44-48 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 72-80 70-77 58-65 64-72 
SPETES (LC. Suede) c.:......0cs.cceccc0ss 36-41 36-41 37-43 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) ................ 20-26 20-25 20-23 22-24 
SPETTS (Goseete)  q... 5. -....55250650.0500-0080 17-22 17-22 17-19 19-20 
WELTING (34 x Wo) ...0-0.0c-s0cccessecse 11 10 9 914-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS ........ er ee 3314-341, 29-30%, 2414-27 291% 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock, 
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Leathers 


BABUCK 


Suede grain, 
simulating 
buck... 
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CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW YORK 





Laub Quality is Famous 


ia Leather Specialties, too! 





For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dles, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 








Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
and Backs 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 








Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: ow & Com 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas > Lentber Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
ST. LOUIS: George E. Morris & Co. 
LOS ANGELES: Russ White Co. 
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Uniformity 
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Tensile Strength 
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Pure Dye Guaranteed Quality 
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Sew in quality and you sew up sales. Gudebrod 
sewing silk is the true CHAMPION in every shoe pro- 
duction test. Specify CHAMPION thread by Gudebrod 
for sewed-in customer satisfaction, production 

economy .... bigger sales for you. 


tar, 


e Send for Testing Samples in Silk or Nylon @ 





In The Eye 
of The Industry 
Since 1870 


udebrod Bros. Silk Co, Inc. 


PRHUECADELPH IA 7, 


Soy 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Rochester, New York, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Gloversville, N. Yo 


















YOU get the BEST — 
when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


BOUR 
Koma IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


+ © « «Notched * Scored - Reverse - Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge + Stout-Edge » Diamond - Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt 
% GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
% WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway * McKay + Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt - Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 



















Aig @ FAST MULLING 
ve GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 
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$1.30 for top selections. Black suede 
wanted but not too much interest in 
top grades at $1.35. Good sales below 
this. 

Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.25; C 
$1.40-1.20; D .94-1.14; X .89- 
1.04; XX 85c. 

Women’s weights: $1.05 to 1.20; 
C 97c-1.07; D 90c-1.02; X 80c- 
96c3; XX 65c-78c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35N; 1.20-1.25N; 
1.10-1.15N 


Sheep Active 


Sheep leathers continue to move 
actively on the Boston market. Tan- 
ners find changing international sit- 
uation has far less effect on sheep mar- 
ket than others. Prices remain un- 
changed but sales generally good all 
along the line. Russet linings do best 
business with specialty and cowboy 
boot manufacturers placing steady 
volume of orders. Many orders are 
for early delivery but tanners appear 
to have enough leather on hand to 
handle them. Naturals bring 28c 
and down; chrome linings 32c and 
down; colored 28c and down. Gar- 
ment suedes fairly active. 

Russet linings: 28, 26, 24, 22, 20, 

AS, 16, Dic. 
Colored vegetable linings: 28, 26, 
24.21, 49; 17, 5c 

Hat sweat: 29, 27, 25, 23c 

Chrome linings: 32, 30, 28, 26, 24c 

Garment grains: 27, 25, 23, 21c 

Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leather Strong 


Boston side leather tanners report 
sales a bit slower than last week. Hide 
market pressure keeps leather prices as 
strong as ever with some tanners ask- 
ing another 1-2c for various selec- 
tions. Few if any sales made at 
higher levels. However, tanners hold 
to their quotations, content them- 
selves to work on old orders while 
awaiting new. Very little leather 
around for early delivery and buyers 
reluctant to order much ahead. List 
prices generally unchanged with heavy 
aniline extremes steady at 67c and 
down, corrected kips at 69c and 
down, corrected extremes 62c and 
down. Work elk slower at 60c and 
down. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 64-67; 
C 63-64; D 56-59c 

Corrected Kips: B 63-71; C 61-69; 
D 59-67; X 53-60c 

Corrected Extremes: 54-62; 52-58; 
50-56; 47+53c 

Corrected Large: 51-56; 49-53; 
47-51; 44-48c 

Work Elk: 55-60; 51-56; 47-52c 
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Splits Lag 
Sales by Boston splits tanners show 
little improvement this week. Re- 
luctance of buyers to order for future 
very evident in this market. Some 
tanners make a few concessions in 
price lists to keep leathers moving but 
most hold to quotations. As a result, 
new business not too heavy. Suedes 
find fairly good demand; _ linings 
slower. Light suede brings 41c and 
down; heavy 47c and down. Retan 
sole still between 30-40c; finished lin- 
ings at 26c and down. Gussets bring 
17-22c. 
Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 
Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 
Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- 
26c 
Gussets: 17-22c 
Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
1214-13 4c |b. 
Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17c Ib.; 
Light, 13-14c lb. 


Kid Leathers Active 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners re- 
port business continues to be quite 
active. Tanners feel business is good, 
with orders larger and inventory 
smaller. Although there is talk of 
color being pushed by some sources, 
most sales in suede and glazed made 
in black, with a fair proportion made 
in staple colors of brown, blue and 
some tan. Suede and glazed prices the 
same. Linings continue to keep up 
volume of business, with prices un- 
changed. Slipper leather doing good 
business, with both slipper and cow- 
boy boot manufacturers, price range 
at last week’s level. Nothing in 
crushed. Most tanners consider satin 
mats dead, some say sales in satin mats 
extremely good. These tanners quoted 
an increased price range, with the 
lowest price unchanged while top 
level reaches $1.20. The rawskin sit- 
uation is hectic and tanners say that 
when buying rawskins they have to 
fight every step of the way. Still 
extremely dissatisfied with prices they 
pay. 

Current Average Prices 

Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Crushed: 30c-65c 

Glazed: 32c-1.17 

Slipper: 30c-65c 

Satin Mats: 50c-1.20 


Belting Leathers Active 
Belting leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia report good deal of activity. 
Market has settled down. While some 
tanners have withdrawn shoulders 
from market, an average quotation of 
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66c was given by others. Some prices 
available in butt bends. These show 
a considerable increase over the last 
available prices, quoted about three 
weeks ago. Tanners can make sales 
at these prices. However, they are 
short in stock and must limit orders. 
Curriers in Philadelphia still report- 
ing active business, with good sales in 
every type of curried leather. Recent 
increase in prices of hides and rough 
leather has caused local curriers to re- 
vise price lists. Some in process of 
revision, other lists published with 
price changes effective immediately— 
but subject to change without notice. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 

Butt Bends: 
No. 2 ex. heavy 1.05 
No. 2 ex. light 1.14 


No. 3 ex. heavy 1.01 
No. 3 ex. light 1.10 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Curried belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Butt bends .....1,36-1.50 1.32-1.43 1.26-1.30 
Centers 12” ....1.65-1.85 1.55-1.78 1.30-1.34 
Centers 24”-28” .1.61-1.82 1.55-1.75 1.30-1.41 
Centers 30” ....1.57-1.76 1.50-1.70 1.30-1.39 
Wide sidss ..... 1.28-1.42 1.24-1.37 1.16-1.29 
Narrow sides ...1.21-1.28 1.17-1.20 1.10-1.31 


Premiums to be added: ex. heavy 8-10c; 
light 5c; ex light 12c-15c. 


Welting Firm 

New welting sales small but prices 
strong. Regular Goodyear welting of 
Y, by % inches brings a firm 11c. 
Some makers ask 1c more but no 
sales reported at that figure. Specialty 
welting having outstanding success. 
At retail level it has proved a definite 
sales stimulant this season. Synthetic 
stitchdown welting continues active. 
Plastic welting gets fair share of 
nurses and work shoe market. 


Glove Leathers Wanted 


Pigskin still the most popular 
leather in the glove trade. Foreign 
competition is not a factor with pigs 
so demand has held up well. Prices 
start at 95c for the tops down to 15c. 
Some dealers getting one dollar for the 
top grade. A table run is offered at 
70c. 


Capes and Cabrettas selling well in 
the medium priced grades and lower; 
45c to 5S§c seems to be the popular 
price. Still a good demand for domes- 
tic type men’s grey suedes. Prices 
have advanced from two to four cents 
on better grades. Small demand for 
low ends. 


Bag, Case and Strap Leathers 


Midwest tanners report good inquiry 
for material for prompt shipment 
only. Otherwise, tanners describe the 
market as steady, with leather busi- 
ness dropping somewhat. Prices hold 
steady reflecting strength in raw ma- 
terials during recent weeks. Raw ma- 
terials sold half-cent to 1c lower but 
too soon to think of lower leather 
prices. 


2%4 ounce case $3, $0, 47c 


3 ounce case 56,335, 50c 
4 ounce strap 66, 63, 60c 
5 ounce strap 70, 67, 64c 
6 ounce strap 73, 70, 67c 


Garment Leathers Firm 


No further price advances on gar- 
ment leathers, since those noted last 
week. With raw materials continuing 
to set new record high levels on almost 
a daily basis, garment leather prices 
quoted on firm basis. 

Suede garment leather quotable at 
32, 30 and 28c, for the top three 
grades, while grain garment leather 
firm at 31, 29 and 26c, according to 
quality. 

Horsehide leathers strong at last 
week’s prices. Average quality horse- 
hide leather will bring from 36 to 
38c, while horsehide leather of better 
grades sell around 40-42c. 


Suede garment leather: 32, 30, 28c 
Grain garment leather: 31, 29, 26c 
Horsehide leather (avg.): 36-38c 
Better grades up to: 40-42c 


Tanning Oils Firm 
Divi-Divi unavailable until Janu- 
ary or February. Wattle Bark up, 

quoted at $71.00 to $72.00. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi-Divi, shipment bags ............. 
Wattle bark, ton 

$71.00-$72.00 


re rr ‘“‘Fair Average’ 
acicleeacae os ‘“‘Merchantable’’ $67.00-$68.00 
Sumac, 28% ~. see ee ee ee 6$76.00-$80.00 
BEVTGUOIRNE, Fe IGS os cit sc cees es $46.50- pong 50 
(Crushed ne 00) J: 28. ae - $38.00 
1s $47. 00- $48.00 


Valonia Cups, 30- 32% ‘guaranteed a coe $55.00 
Valonia Beards .... ite Perry ont 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. aa Mra are eared $52.00 
Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin). f.o.b. plant 
PM ents a2 rote afosci cic-nis: a serous cist ae 3.45 
SE Wie a 4d eva secesececesescecnx: “SE 
I, DA, ons sic nantisnwassecses cas 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60° tannin), f.o.b. plant 


MTG Ren he aiersta aie fois tar oe wie cidieraoseretie) ee 

Me ONAN aoc as coca casal on aa < ny raver arero eae 9.78 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

DO 655 ccercics cs ceaeseuveycus, Gee 
Gambier Extract, "25% tannin, 

UMMC Sc ote/g wa is wierh os c-ersieecee mes, 09% .12 
aaa extract, 25° tannin, tk. cars, 
BANG RES os icace es kn REE AOR AAS -0525 
MN i esac culecmes rcneeeesaicks. GMa 
Cak bark extract, “25, tannin, lb. 

I ROE RBs, cccbsere ws o: cersiceimncey cee 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 

TO. MAUD oie sc Scccs od weaa ces ees. Queene 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
Ground extract .... 16% 


Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus “duty) 07% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.|. 

Bt ee A ee PT eS 
Spruce extract, tks., Fe 0. abe ‘wks. Sceiscsce:s 9 Oem 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 





CE ON I UNIS oo beac erate eta ecsies -95 
Castor ot) Tio. 1.C-F. dre. lel. ....05.. <BB% 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .......... .22% 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture os oan 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral . «12 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . .11 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 ..... as ones 
drums, l.c.l. . eis bierecsareecCurtaiate 4” ae 
Neatsfoot, 20° CT. “<0. ae 
Neatsfoot 30° C.T. -28 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. +27 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums, C.L. ........ .19 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......... -20 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. ........... 2.25 
Waterless Moellon .. Said e, arae niece) ae 


Artificial Moellon, 25% “moisture ...... 13 
Chamois Moellon Are ee rang ie Reale here 
De een ener 

I I oo. 6. 6 van as wseresee\ecalpsa vine ava 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% 
Sponging compound ...... 
Split ol] .... 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ....... 19 
Petroleum Oils. 200 seconds visc. tks., 





f.o.b. 
Petroleum Oils. 150 seconds visc. tks., 

f.0 Saearie 
Petroleum “Oils, “100 seconds ‘vise. ‘tks. 

f.0.b. ° eainreare 


‘Quotations withdrawn, 





MILWAUKEE—H. 
3 Granby St., Leicester 





BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 

|. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 

LOS ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 





AGENTS 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO,'CANADA 
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HIDE MARKET PRICE RISE STOPS; 
DECLINE FROM PEAKS SEEN 





Tanners Shy From Present Prices, See 
1 to 4 Cent Fall On Way 





Packer hides and kipskins firm. 
Calf steady. Other selections 
quiet. Trading active. 


Packer Hides Active 


Market active early with about 90,- 
000 to 100,000 hides selling in the Big 
Four market, all packers active. Trad- 
ing on level of Yc lower for cow se- 
lections and 1c lower for steers, with 
extreme light native steers and bulls 
the only inactive selections on list. 
Extreme fight natives figured nom- 
inally lower, but bulls nominally 
steady pending some activity. 

Activity largely of four selections, 
heavy steers and branded steers, light 
cows and branded cows. Volume 
about 18,000 heavy native steers at 
33'%4c, 17,700 light native cows at 
33 to 34c, 22,400 branded cows at 
301% to 31c, and 20,700 branded 
steers at 29c for butts, 28c for Colv- 
rados and 31c for light Texas steers, 
34c for extreme light Texas steers. A 
few light native steers sold at 33'4c 
and a few heavy cows went at 33c. 
Balance of business was in light steers 
and heavy cows. 

Outside independent packers active, 
moving about 8,000 hides at going 
market levels. The Association was 
included with the sale of about 2,200 





branded steers, actually before the big 
volume trading, at 1c lower level. 

Market fairly well sold up. Pack- 
ers were able to do considerably better 
than the trade had imagined, early 
trade talk indicating buying ideas of 
as much as 4c lower due to a more 
favorable war situation. With few 
hides sellers had no difficulty in realiz- 
ing good prices. Market substantial, 
although some minor discounts still 
not unlikely. 


Calfskins Steady 


Packer calfskins nominally steady 
pending further activity. An offer- 
ing of Milwaukee calfskins is out, 
about 6,000, with the offering priced 
at 77'4c for heavies and 82'%c for 
lights, 2c higher than previous sales. 
Other selections unchanged in price. 

New York trimmed calfskins un- 
certain due to considerable quiet ac- 
tivity. Last quotations available for 
packer skins are $4.50 for 3 to 4’s, 
$5.00 for 4 to 5’s, $6.00 for 5 to 7’s, 
$7.00 for 7 to 9’s and $7.35 for 9 to 
12’s. Collector trimmed skins quoted 
at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, $4.75, $5.50, 
$6.50 and $8.65 respectively for other 
selections. Big packer regular slunks 
available at $4.00, but sellers can find 
no bids above $3.85, the last sales 
price. 





QUOTATIONS 

Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Native steers ............ 3244-33% 3212-3342N 30 -30% 24 -25Y% 
Ex. light native steers 36N 36N 32N 30 
Light native cows .... 33-34 3312-34, 29-30% 2412-27 
Heavy native cows .... 33-3314 32YN 30 30% 2314-24% 
Native bulls .............. 23N 23N 20'4N 17% 
Heavy Texas steers .... 29 29N 26N 21 
Light Texas steers .... 31 30"%.N 2714N 22 
Ex. light Texas steers 34 32Y¥2N 30N 26 
Butt branded steers .. 29 29N 26 21 
Colorado steers ....... 28 28N 25 20% 
Branded cows .......... 30%-31 30 -3014N 27. -27% 2214-23%4 
Branded bulls ......... 22N 22N 1914N 16% 
Packer calfskins ........ 75 +80 75 -80 70 -75N 55 -65 
Chicago city calfskins 55 55 50N 40 
Packer kipskins 63 62°3AB-65A 62% 50 








HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 








Close Close High Low Net 

Sept.21 Sept. 14 For Week For Week Change 
CEO A Raeneee perce err ncrercs _-_— 29.10B 29.40 28.60 _ 
December .....28.45B 28.00B 28.50 28.40 + 45 
EMRE 20. os ssa enintes .. 27.20B 27.85B 28.10 27.55 — 65 
| ER rerereceeteweecrct cre eerenee 26.85B 27.70N 27.85 27.50 + 15 


Total Sales: 221 lots 


Kipskins Firm 
Packer kipskins offered at steady 
money, 63c for kip and 58c for over- 
weights, about 6,800 August produc- 
tion available. However, nothing has 
been done. Market firm. This is just 
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about kip season, but as better supply 
supposed to be coming through, little 
to no improvement actually noted. 
New York trimmed kipskins quoted 
at $10.75 for 12 to 17’s and $12.00 
for 17’s and up, for packer production, 
collectors quoted at $9.00 and $9.50 
respectively. 


Small Packer Hides Weak 


While sales are lacking, there is an 
abrupt change in the Midwest small 
packer hide market concerning the 
vague price situation. Last week’s 
level of 31 to 31'c selected for 48/50 
Ib. average small packer hides was 
about the peak. Even at these top 
prices, it was mostly a reflection of the 
sharp strength in big packer hide mar- 
ket, rather than from higher tanner 
interest. 

This week is altogether different. 
Offerings at last sales prices literally 
laughed at by tanners. Brighter war 
news, influencing a softer tendency in 
most commodity markets, has turned 
tanners’ ideas to sharply lower levels. 
Tanners not submitting firm bid ideas 
on lots being offered, but when solic- 
ited for firm bids, they indicate they 
may do business at levels anywhere 


sf 


from 144 to 2c lower, or more, com- 
pared with last trading levels. 

The weakness in small packer hides 
reflects the sharply lower ideas of 1 to 
1’%c in the big packer circuit. On 
this basis, 48/50 lb. average Midwest 
small packer hides nominally figured 
about '4 to a cent lower at 30 to 3lc 
selected, in carload lots, FOB shipping 
point, in comparison to those last 
quoted. 


Country Hides Quiet 


Offerings on basis of established 
levels going unheeded by tanners. Dif- 
ficult to stir up tanner interest for 
country hides. Lack of trading, offer- 
ings unsold at last levels, sharply lower 
tanner ideas in big packer and small 
packer hide markets, brighter war 
news, softer commodity markets, all 
tend to place the country hide market 


strictly in nominal position and at 
slightly lower levels. 

Anywhere from 1'% to 2c sepa- 
rates current tentative buying interest 
from seller’s prices. Due to lack of 
trading, a nominal range of 26 to 27c 
flat for 1’s and 2’s is quoted for 
trimmed allweights averaging 48/50 
lbs., in carload lots, FOB shipping 
points. 

Sheep Pelts Slow 

Stronger prices being asked for big 
packer shearlings and Fall clips, but 
sellers have little, if anything to sell. 
Advances would be realized on these 
if supplies available, as the demand is 
strong. Production and subsequent 
accumulation extremely slow, with 
the result that sellers need several 
weeks before carload lots may be of- 
fered. 

Last sales of big packer production 
of No. 1 shearlings noted at $4.10, 
but sellers would not consider this fig- 
ure. No. 2’s last sold at $2.50 and 
3’s at $1.85, but higher prices being 
quoted by sellers, nothing offered. 

Same situation applies in big packer 
fall clip market. Last business re- 
ported at $4.50, although sellers would 
not do business any lower than around 
$4.65 to $4.75 when offerings avail- 
able. Pickled skins also scarce, mar- 
ket managed to maintain at $17 to 
$18 per dozen range. The range rep- 
resents buying and selling ideas. 

Horsehides Stronger 

Whole horsehides and front prices 
edged up slightly. Quotations are 
about 25c higher. 

Much of the mild strengthening re- 
flects the full cent advance in big 
packer beef hide market. Prices rang- 
ing around $12.75 to $13, perhaps 
slightly higher, on good quality North- 
ern trimmed horsehides averaging 65 
to 70 lbs., in carload lots, FOB ship- 
ping points. Lighter weights of 
around 60 lb. averages are quoted 
$12.25 t0:$12.75. 

Fronts stronger, with wide range 
of $9 to $10 being quoted. However, 
a great deal depends upon the quality, 
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weight, etc. Choice quality Northern 
fronts of heavy weight will bring the 


top price. 
Market on butts has tended to re- 
main about steady. Prices range 


closely to $4.25 to $4.35, with up to 
$4.50 paid for better quality lots of 
22 inches and up. 

Dry Sheepskins Strong 

Large selling quarters finding it 
more difficult to obtain offerings as 
shippers from the various primary 
points well sold up on sales to Europe 
and elsewhere, as these buyers are 
ready to meet their prices, usually 
above ideas of buyers here. 

Shearling market very strong and 
relatively few offers being received. 
Where shippers do make offerings, 
asking prices are quite high. Shippers 
of Montevideo mouton type shearlings 
advanced their ideas to $5.25 per piece, 
c&f. On offers of Cape shearlings, 
asking prices are about double what 
they were earlier in year. Occasional 
sales reported of Argentine shearlings 
but prices vary as to lots, selections 
and destination. 

Wool sheepskin markets strong and 
advancing. Punta Arenas butcher 
wool skins held at 67c per lb., c&f. 
At the Sydney auction, 39,000 skins 
were offered with bare to one inch 
advancing 2-6d., crossbreds and 50s 
and down, 1-4d., lambs and hoggets 
1-3d., fine wools irregular. At the 
Melbourne auction full wools were 
1-3d., thirds and shorts 3-10d., spring 
lambs 2-4d. all dearer. 

Reptiles Quieter 

Market has quieted down following 
sales of Madras bark tanned whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 4! inches, 70/30 
selection, at $1.10 as further offers at 
this price failed to interest buyers. 
Some shippers have higher ideas, ask- 
ing $1.15 and refused business at going 
level. Cobras sold at 85c for similar 
assortment and 90c now asked. Small 
lot of vipers, 44 inches up, averaging 
514 inches, 90/10 selection, sold at 
SOc. Some trading in wet salted Cal- 
cutta oval grain lizards, 40/40/20 
assortment and 90/10 selection, at 35- 
37c as to shippers. 

Deerskins Firm 

Small lot of Manaos “jacks” on spot 
sold at 78c ex-dock while most of the 
business for shipment of Manaos and 
Paras at 72c FOB. Shippers continue 
to ask 74-75c FOB. and even higher, 
claiming that available supplies are 
small. Maranhams wanted and buy- 
ers would better 75c FOB., but find 
shippers not offering or with higher 
views. New Zealand market higher 
with sales up to $1.20 per lb. Rela- 
tively few offers of Peruvian “‘jacks” 
at the moment. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


VERSATILE OVERSHOE 


Here is an overshoe that will fit at 
least three different heights and sizes 
of shoe heels. Within the dotted 
lines of this illustrated overshoe, one 





notes a kind of heel with a hole suit- 
able for the entry of a smaller heel, 
such as worn on a woman’s shoe. A 
wide variety of heels on shoes may 
thus be fitted to one pair of over- 
shoes. 


This “converting” block may be 
made of semi-rigid materials as rub- 
ber, plastic, or even light-weight 
wood. To give this block more flex- 
ibility, holes are drilled through the 
sides and down through the top. And 
to give the wearer of the overshoe 
sure footing, the floor of the block 
cavity is safely thick to give adequate 
protection against breakage. 

Source: Natalie A. Dodge, Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; Pat. No. 2,489,018. 


CHROME-TANNING BATHS 


From two leather chemists, to 
whom several patents have been 
issued in the past for their develop- 
ments in formulae and methodology, 
comes a new method of making 
chrome-tanning baths. Frederick 
W. Binns, of Needham, Mass., and 
Hiram H. Shannon, of Portsmouth, 
Va., have recently been granted a 
patent covering combination chrome 
tannage of leather and the relating 
solutions and their preparation. 


Heretofore, following methods de- 
veloped by the two chemists, chrome 
tanning liquors have been prepared 
by reducing alkali metal dichromate 
solutions with liquid sulphur dioxide; 
also by reducing an alkali metal di- 
chromate solution as above, and then 
adding an organic acid to the re- 
duced solution in certain propor- 
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For Precision Control of Unhairing 


CAUSTIC SODA * MURIATIC ACID * PARADICHLOROBENZENE ® 
CHLORINE ° SODIUM TETRASULFIDE ° SODIUM SULFIDE 





use HOOKER sodium sulfhydrate... 


@ Thanks to Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate, you can ad- 
just the sulfide and alkali strength of unhairing solu- 
tions exactly as you wish. 


@ This is because Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate in lime 
forms only half as much caustic soda as the same 
quantity of Sodium Sulfide forms. 


@ Alkalinity may be increased, without changing sul- 
fidity, by adding controlled amounts of Hooker 
Sodium Sulfide or Hooker Caustic Soda. 


@ This precision control of solutions ends hide injury 
from high alkalinity, and assures production of 
stronger, cleaner, better grained leather. Lower alka- 
linity limits attack on the hair, giving greater yields 
of better quality product. 


@ Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate flakes dissolve rapidly 
even in cold water, producing a clear solution which 
can be used at once. There is practically no sedi- 
mentation even after long standing. 


@ And Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate saves you 40% on 
chemical handling and storage—because you need 
only 60% as much to obtain the same sulfidity as 
with double strength Sodium Sulfide. 


Hooker Bulletin 500 tells more about Sulfhydrate 
Unhairing Solutions. It suggests procedures for 
calfskins, hides for sole leathers, for side and 
upper leathers, and for specialties. A copy will be 
sent you free when requested on your company 
letterhead. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


1 UNION ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. * WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


CHEMICALS 
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Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 
today. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 
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Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A. J. & J. OC. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialisis 


CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 

















Why Buy Imperfect Plates 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES 
MADE, VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH 
OF AN INCH ON BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER 
THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


Stanparo Empossine Prate Mere. Co. 


Since 1888 
Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 








iH COBBLERIGHT 


N. BREZNER « co..1Nc. 
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> BREZNER TANNING CORPORATION 
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tions, to develop a preferred pH 
value between 2.8 and 3.0. Hides 
were then tanned with the resulting 
liquor in the usual way, or after 
pickling and draining. 

Now the two chemists have devel- 
oped the preparation of a chrome 
tanning liquor from two separately 
reduced solutions of alkali metal di- 
chromate, and state that the com- 
bination tanning action improves 
the quality of the tanned leather. 

The new method reduces, under 
control, the alkali dichromate solu- 
tion with sulphur dioxide to the 
monobasic chromium salt, CrOHSO,. 
This permits of reaction quantitatively 
and dependably, under control. Any 
predetermined degree of modifica- 
tion of the resulting solution is se- 
cured by adding either an organic or 
inorganic buffering agent—alum and 
sodium hydroxide; organic acids such 
as acetic, formic or oxalic acids, or 
salts of organic acids, such as sodium 
formate or sodium phthalate. Any 
desired range of acidity of the pH 
value of the resulting solution can be 
achieved in this manner, for the 
specific tanning operation at any 
time. 

The second reduced alkali di- 
chromate solution is preferably pre- 
pared by reducing it, in aqueous state 
with a sugar or glucose, and in the 
presence of a mineral acid. If excess 
of sugar is employed, organic by- 
products and some unreacted sugar 
result. Therefore theoretical amounts 
of sugar tend to aid in the control, 
and in the pre-determination of the 
free organic acids that may be 
formed. Resulting _—_solutions— 
CrOHOSO, or with a basicity as high 
as Cro(OH) 4SOx are achieved in rela- 
tively controlled proportions. 

In sequence, the procedure begins 
with adding the required tonnage of 
commercial crystalline sodium di- 
chromate (NaeCr207 «2H20) to clear 
water in a lead-lined tank, agitating 
this with compressed air to complete 
the solution of the crystals. Water 
is added, and agitation continues for 
a space. 

A stream of liquid sulphur dioxide 
is now introduced into the solution, 
in fine streams to avoid vaporization, 
until the mixture reaches 140 degrees 
Fahr. At this, the sulphur dioxide 
stream is shut off, and compressed air 
again agitates the mixture. Then, to 
provide a required amount of NaOH, 
a caustic sodium concentrated solu- 
tion is added, and again agitated. 
After this enough sulphur dioxide 
(liquid) is introduced to raise the 
temperature in the tank to 180 de- 
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LINK-BELT ELECTROFLUID DRIVE ~ 


Boosts Tannery Drum Output 100% 


.-.- Cuts Maintenance 95% 


Merely by installing a Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive 
on one of their drums, Hermann Loewenstein, 
Inc. of Gloversville, N. Y., doubled its capacity, 
and reduced the upkeep expense to a negligible 
amount. These results were so convincing that 
eleven more drums were similarly equipped with 
Electrofluid Drives. 

Mr. L. K. Morey, plant engineer of this com- 
pany, reports: ‘‘With the old equipment we 
could run only 10 dozen per drum, and with the 
Electrofluid Drive we can run 20 dozen per 
drum. Our maintenance cost has dropped 95% 
... We are very well pleased with the Electro- 

_.-<g fluid Drive and highly 
| recommend its use to 
anyone in the tanning 
industry. The addition 
of Electrofluid Drives 

to our drums makes 
this tannery the most 
modern plant of its 
kind in the world.”’ 











Each of the 12 new drives includes a Link-Belt 
ED-326 Electrofluid Drive direct connected by 
flexible coupling to a Link-Belt double-reduction 
D-60 herringbone gear drive, mounted on a 
Link-Belt welded steel base. 

The Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive provides a 
flexible fluid coupling between motor and 
driven machine which absorbs shock, permits 
use of a smaller motor, reduces starting current 
and gives high overload protection. It is simple 
in principle and construction; it presents no 
maintenance problem; wear and breakdown 
are practically eliminated. 

Detailed description and numerous advan- 
tages are set forth in Book 2385. Send for 
Q copy. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Housten 1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. 


Offices in Principal Cities. 11,873 
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grees F., when aluminum sulphate 
crystals are added and more agita- 
tion is introduced. 

The second solution follows a 
somewhat different pattern in its 
preparation. When the two solu- 
tions are mixed and tanning has taken 
place, it has been found that hides so 
tanned possess a more uniform tan- 
nage and after drying manifest little 
tendency to draw or shrink when 
tacks are removed. 

Source: Virginia Smelting Co., 
West Norfolk, Va.; Pat. No. 
2.500.020. 


HYDRAULIC SIDE-LASTER 


Figure 1 illustrates the area of the 
shoe to be lasted by this hydraulic 
side laster, excluding the shank that 
previorsly had been staple-lasted and 
the area beyond the Puller’s tacks. 
The main feature of this machine 
stresses a type of hold-down readily 
removed from the path of the ap- 
proaching wipers. The machine 
utilizes pincers that last both sides of 
the shoe simultaneously. The opera- 
tor does not lock the shoe into posi- 
tion for machine operation; rather, 
the machine itself first locks the 
upper and then levels off to a center 
position, all this during the first ma- 
chine cycle. 












Illustration from 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANYS —=S i= 


current series on The History of Tanning 
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TANOLIN ®) ACIDOLENE ® 


ALBAOIL ® CHROMOL ® LEXOL ® 
ALBATAN ® EMULSOL ® NEETOL ® 
ALKOLENE ® KROMOID ® NEUTROLENE ® 


Pioneers in the application of scientific 
methods to the art of tanning 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 


Division of Diamond Alkali Company 
859 SUMMER AVENUE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
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but — what YOU want — 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














UPPER FROM HEAT 
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The idea of a hold-down whose 
spring is compressed to off-set the 
tension pull of the pincers on either 
side is new. This machine is hy- 
draulically operated, including the 
pincers, and the hold-down and the 
wiping action. 

Figure 2 displays essential features 
of the machine, and the manner of 
lasting. Note how the pincers have 
grabbed the upper to a top position. 
The wiper moves inwardly to last 
this material flat to the insole. These 
wipers, heated, act directly upon the 
cement of the heat-activated variety. 
Also, in this machine is a guide that 
wards off the heat towards the wiper 


HEAT UNIT : 
™ and away from the side of the shoe. 
WIPER Introduction of hydraulically op- 
erated auxiliary wipers shown in 
TO PROTECT 


Figure 3 introduces the key value of 
this machine. These wipers are 
lengthwise, and like the other wipers 
are rather resilient and shape-con- 
forming. With this ample wiper 
coverage, the shoe is accurately and 
swiftly side-lasted. 

The machine, however, cannot be 
termed “fully automatic” because the 
operator has to open and close the 
valves that control the operating 
fluid. 

Source: United Shoe Machy. Corp.. 
Boston; Pat. No. 2,469,467. 
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ive yourself a treat next time you head 
for St. Louis— make your reservation at 
Hotel Claridge . . . it will be a tonic en- 
route when you think of the nice hot 
shower you will enjoy after a busy day 
and the grand night's sleep in one of 
the softest beds you ever dreamed of... 
Come for vacation — for business or 
pleasure . . . but first of all be sure to 
stay at the Claridge. 


Visit the CLARIDGE LOUNGE 
St. Louis’ Most 
Beautiful Room. 


PLENTY OF 
PARKING 
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News QuiIckKs 


About people and happenings coast to coast 








Massachusetts 


® Compo Chemical Co., a subsidi- 
ary of Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, reports it is adding a $50,000 
steel quonset-type building to its 
Mansfield plant. Company spokesmen 
said the move is first step in the firm’s 
long-range expansion program to meet 
growing demand for its adhesives, 
solvents and lacquers. 


®@ Fifty members of the Boston staff 
of International Shoe Machine 
Corp., Cambridge, were entertained 
recently at Plymouth Beach, where 
President J. S$. Kamborian officiated 
at the firm’s annual outing. High- 
lights of the get-together were an 
old-fashioned clambake and a sport 
program. 


® Public sale of assets of Jalmo Shoe 
Corp., bankrupt Lynn shoe manu- 
facturer, was held on the premises 
on Sept. 14. 


®@ Adjudication has been entered in 
the bankruptcy matter of Kenmore 
Shoe Co., Inc., Beverly shoe manu- 
facturer. 


® American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp., Peabody, has issued a new bul- 
letin covering Tackifier Resin Emul- 
sions, used with natural and synthetic 
rubber latices in formulating a wide 
variety of adhesives to increase the 
tensile strength, tack and specific ad- 
hesion of latex used. In the leather, 
shoe and allied industries tackifiers are 
used to increase and maintain tack or 
welding properties for a “dry stick” 
or pressure-sensitive method. 


® Green Shoe Co., Boston manu- 
facturer of Stride Rite children’s 
shoes, recently held a banquet for 44 
of its employes who have been elected 
charter members of the Stride Rite 
Quarter Century Club. 


New York 


® Receiver has been appointed in the 
bankruptcy matter of Foot Modes, 
Inc., New York City footwear man- 
ufacturer, under bond of $2500. As- 
sets are listed as having an equity of 
$12,000 while liabilities are said to 
exceed $20,000. 
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@ Albert Schiff, vice president of 
the Shoe Corp. of America and a direc- 
tor of A. S. Beck Shoe Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the finance 
committee of the Jewish National 
Fund. 


@ The New York Superintend- 
ents’ and Foremen’s Association 
this week launched a special drive 
to solicit advertisements for its an- 
nual Journal. Proceeds will be used 
for the organization Welfare Fund. 


®@ The New York shoe manufactur- 
ing firm of Schneps and Joseph, 
Inc., has been dissolved. Stanley P. 
Danzig was principal. 


® George J. Arum has been named 
to handle Metropolitan New York 
sales for Davis Box Toe Co. 


© George W. Newman Leather 
Co. has been named Ohio distribution 
agent for Gitterman & Co., New 
York City shoe fabrics firm. 


® Irving E. Grossman, executive 
head of I. Miller & Sons, Inc., L. L, 
manufacturing division, was honored 
Sept. 14 at a testimonial dinner given 
on the occasion of his 30th anniver- 
sary with the firm. The dinner was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


@ The following firms have filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state at Albany: Granada 
Footwear, Inc., New York shoe 
manufacturer; Per-Fit Footwear 
Mfg. Corp., Queens footwear manu- 
facturer; Foot-Craft Shoes, Inc., 
Brooklyn shoe manufacturer; Martin 
Dress Shop, Inc., Bronx footwear 
dealer; and Playtot Slipper Co., 
Inc., New York City footwear man- 
ufacturer. 


© Morris P. Arnoff, president of 
Arnoff Shoe Co., Inc., New York 
manufacturer of athletic and rubber 
shoes, etc., has been appointed a Dep- 
uty Police Commissioner of New York 
City. 


® The American Management As- 
sociation reports the Personnel Con- 
ference it is sponsoring in New York 
Oct. 2-4 will be chiefly concerned 
with the implications to personnel ex- 
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ecutives of industrial mobilization as 
reflected in manpower problems, labor 
relations, social and economic trends 
and communication of economic facts. 
An outstanding group of nationally 
famous speakers will attend. 


Minnesota 

® Charles H. Miller has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Mil- 
waukee office of United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. He succeeds Charles 
W. Cushing, who has retired after 
37 years with the firm. George 
Chamberlain has been named assist- 
ant district manager. 


®@ Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul, as agent for 
the federal rubber reserve agency, 
and Pacific Rubber Co., as associate, 
have been awarded contract to re- 
activate and operate a $22 million 
government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant at Torrence, Cal. Minnesota 
also operates 19 plants and two dozen 
offices and warehouses in 15 states 
manufacturing pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive tapes, coated abrasives, indus- 
trial coatings, color pigments and 
chemicals. 
Arkansas 


® Midwest Hide and Skin Corp. 
has filed articles of incorporation to 
deal in hides and skins at Fort Smith. 
Authorized capital is listed at $25,000. 


California 


© The West Coast Shoe Travelers 
Association has scheduled its next 
Spring Shoe Show for Jan. 15-18 at 
the Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Jack Evans of Joyce, Inc., is chairman. 


Ohio 
® Lewis G. Dutten has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of the 
Springfield Leather Products Co. 


® Anthony Vigorith recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
C. Ellig is his successor. 


© The Cincinnati Shoe & Leather 
Club held its annual outing Sept. 16 
at Martz Grove, Ross, Ky. Walter N. 
Schafstall, club president, reported 
that approximately 500 members and 
guests, including manufacturers and 
allied tradesmen, joined in the cele- 
bration of the club’s Golden Jubilee 
year. Highlight of the affair was a 
night baseball game between Cincin- 
nati and Columbus ball teams. 


© C. D. Risley, 64, dean of Selby 


Shoe Co. salesmen, has announced his 


retirement after 37 years of service 
with the firm. His territory included 
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TABLE 111 $0 ee 
POUNDS OF LEATHER PER LUBILIZING aiinrneguaged 
100-Ib. ALCA TANNIN oa Gueadis tots 
; Quebracho (Alone) ....................... 14.0 
All Vegetable Tannin -...... 133 Quebracho with 330, NaHSO3 
len 5 , nn . 
15% MARATAN'A __ ase reacte rs. at 93°C 6.0 
30% MARATAN‘A .....__... 155 reacted 


20 hrs. 


2 parts Quebracho solids blend 
atS3°C ...... $$ 


1 part Maratan-A solids 
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Get the FMTS a¢ou¢ MARATAN-A 


Increased yields of better quality leather result from the addition of 
MARATAN‘A to Vegetable blends. 


MARATAN:‘A is a non-hygroscopic powder . . . completely water 
soluble . . . and can be stored indefinitely without any danger 
of deterioration. 


It is immediately available in any quantity ... 100-lb. or carloads. 
Use it in your present equipment. 


Write for your copy of Bulletin No. 111. It con- 
tains the information you need to evaluate the 
advantages of MARATAN:‘A in your operations. 
er A Marathon Technical Man will be glad to co- 
\\—— =". operate with you, without obligation. 


MARATHON CORPORATION 








CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ROTHSCHILD WISCONSIN 
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New York except New York City, 
eastern Pennsylvania and Akron, O. 
Risley is the most recent member of 
his family to have completed road 
work for Selby. His father and two 
brothers formerly sold the company’s 
shoes. 


New Jersey 


® L. H. Shingle, president of The 
Shingle Leather Co., Camden tanner 
and currier, is celebrating his 50th 
year in the business. Shingle began 
his career in 1900 at the Philadelphia 
office of J. E. Rhoads & Sons and was 
associated with Alexander Bros. from 
1906 to 1916. He founded The 
Shingle Leather Co. on July 1, 1916. 


® Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
reports plans for the manufacture of 
its industrial chemicals on the West 
Coast are moving ahead rapidly. Two 
Nopco-owned plants in Richmond, 
Cal., will be utilized in the Pacific 
Division expansion program. Thomas 
A. Printon, Nopco president, reports 
the sale of the Flemington, N. J., 
plant of Rare-Galen, Inc., to Preserva- 
line Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Michigan 

@ A. E. Young has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of the plas- 
tics division of Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland. Norman R. Peterson suc- 
ceeds Young in the firm’s coating 
technical service and Elmer K. Stil- 
bert has been named Peterson’s as- 
sistant. 


Pennsylvania 


®@ Schedules filed in the bankruptcy 
matter of John Basmajian, Philadel- 
phia shoe jobber trading as J. B. Job- 
bing Co. at 2258 N. Broad St., list 
assets of $2200 in merchandise and 
$100 as value of an automobile. 
Debtor has proposed Chapter XI plan 
to pay a total of $3000 at $500 down 
and the remaining $2500 in 12 
monthly payments. 


® Burk Brothers, Philadelphia tan- 
ner, has appointed William P. David- 
son Co., 1039 El Paso Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal., as its West Coast repre- 
sentative. 


Tennessee 


® Ben H. Willingham has been 
elected vice president of General Shoe 
Sales Corp. Willingham has been 
director of sales coordination for Gen- 
eral Shoe’s women’s and juvenile shoes 
during the past two years. He joined 
the company in 1933 and became gen- 
eral manager of its retail stores in 
1943; later general sales manager of 
its women’s fashion lines. 
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PACKERS HOPEFUL 
(Continued from Page 24) 
business showed considerable im- 
provement. Shoe manufacturers were 
completing their commitments for 
Fall and Winter lines and preparing 
for Spring and Summer. The New 
York Leather Show showed an ex- 
cellent demand for practically all 
lines. Buyers, in many instances, 
were willing to purchase ahead to 
the first of the year but most tanners 
were reluctant to make such far- 
forward commitments. A record vol- 
ume of business in automobiles cre- 
ated a strong demand for upholstery 
leather. Leather furniture business 
greatly improved. Other specialty 

lines picked up. 

The outbreak of the Korean war 
had a pronounced effect on all com- 
modity futures markets throughout 
the country. Hide futures proved to 
be no exception and war scare buy- 
ing pushed prices sharply higher. 
Wide fluctuations were recorded de- 
pending upon whether or not war 
news was favorable. 

To curb excessive speculation, the 
Exchange boosted margin require- 


ments on July 24 from previous 
basis of $800 to $1,500 and made a 
further increase effective July 28 
from $1,500 to $2,000 per regular 
contract. Hedging transactions were 
raised from $1,000 to $1,500 while 
“straddle” transactions remained at 
$400. 

At the same time, the Tanners’ 
Council urged producers of hides and 
skins to continue a steady flow of 
rawstock into tanning channels. 
Practically all packers cooperated. 
In a number of instances, packers re- 
fused to sell hides and skins to spec- 
ulators, preferring to take care of 
their regular outlets. Big packers in 
particular had no difficulty in selling 
to regular customers. 


Military Needs 

Consensus of the packers is that 
regardless of the Korean crises, the 
United States is embarking upon a 
military preparedness program which 
will require considerable numbers of 
men and materials for the armed 
services. How great military require- 
ments for leather and shoes will be 
remains to be seen but an estimated 


3,000,000 men under arms by the 
year end could mean substantial pur- 
chases of not only shoes but also gun 
slings, helmet liners, flying jackets, 
etc. 

Meanwhile, civilian employment is 
gaining steadily and new wage in- 
creases noted lately in many indus- 
tries are increasing purchasing power 
of the public. Latest reports on Au- 
gust retail shoe chain sales show 
sharp increases recorded over the 
same month a year ago. July sales 
also were higher than the compara- 
tive month a year ago. Prospects 
for Fall and Winter months look very 
bright not only for shoes but also for 
luggage, upholstery and other spe- 
cialty lines which may have a big 
Christmas season. 

In some quarters, it is thought 
that government controls on credit 
and installment buying may divert 
public spending to soft goods includ- 
ing footwear, hand bags, and various 
traveling accessories. As a result, 
all types of hides and skins—not only 
big packers but also small packers, 
city collectors and country hides and 
skins—are expected to come in for 
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ALWAYS! 


COMPOUNDS. *» LIQUID EXTRACTS 
AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. wicca, ox 
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FELTS For long life and best all-round results 
GER specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 
4 for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 
a Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer ° Quirin Wringer 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS * KENWOOD MILLS ¢ RENSSELAER, N. Y. 
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HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated briue. In the filtration 
zone—through use of the self-filtration principle 
originated by International, the saturated brine 
is thoroughly filtered through a bed of undis- 
solved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters the 
brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 
Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 

Crystal-clear brine. 

Continuous supply of brine. 

Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 


anwNSN ~ oe 


Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping. 
Savings up to 20% and often more in 
the cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why 
not investigate ? 

















STAINLESS STEEL 


CONSTRUCTION OVERHEAD FEED 
CHUTE FOR LIXATOR 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE WITHOUT HOPPER 
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e Say good-by to “guesswork” and 
bother! You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stirring 
of salt and water—with International’s 
Lixate Process for Making Brine. 
Assures accurate salt measurement 
every time. Stops waste through spill- 
ing. Saves time and labor. 


¢ The Lixator automatically produces 
100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal- 
clear brine which may be piped to as 
many points in your plant as you wish 
—any distance away —by gravity or 
pump. YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE to 
get self-filtered LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical and 
bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


ZLIXATE Bees 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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1 share of the demand. Priorities, 
of course, will be given to military 
requirements. 

Fortunately for civilians, shoe pro- 
duction for the first six months of 
this year totaled 244,529,000 pairs 
‘compared with 238,875,000 pairs for 
ihe same period a year ago. Pipe- 
ines to the public are pretty well 
filled. The Tanners’ Council esti- 
mates shoe production for the first 
eight months will approximate some 
326,300,000 pairs or 2% more than 
was produced in the same period of 
last year, 319,769,000 pairs. Packers 
believe that shoe production will 
show sharper increases in coming 
months in line with the general up- 
turn in business conditions. 

Imports vs. Exports 

While domestic hide and skin pro- 
duction has been running under that 
of a year ago, one factor contribut- 
ing to the supply situation this year 
has been the importation of moder- 
ate quantities of foreign hides. 

Leather exports, on the other 
hand, have been moderate. July ex- 
ports showed declines from last year 
ind the year to date export volume 
's greatly below last year’s which was 
inflated by heavy ECA shipments 
early in 1949. 

Regarding subsequent arrivals of 
foreign productions, published im- 
port manifests for Aug. and Sept. 
show fair sized quantities of hides, 
skins and leather coming into the 
United States. Due to recent pur- 
chases abroad, further appreciable 
amounts are expected to come to this 
country in Oct. and Nov. 

What’s To Come 

Packers find it hard to gauge what 
effect imports will have on domestic 
markets. However, they point out 
that prices in foreign markets have 
been advancing too. Higher prices 
have been paid for Argentine hides. 
Hides and skins have sold at higher 
prices in England and at the recent 
French auctions in Paris. United 
States importers have had to pay ad- 
vancing prices at points of origin be- 
cause of fairly keen competition from 
world buyers. 

Irrespective of foreign develop- 
ments, domestic hides and skins gen- 
erally receive preference from tan- 
ners because of faster delivery and 
better knowledge of their quality. 

Despite the higher prices, packers 
do not look for government controls 
to come soon—at least not until after 
the November elections. They are 
hoping by that time a greater do- 
mestic supply will forestall imposi- 
tion of government controls on live- 
stock and meat as well as by-products 
including hides and skins. 
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TANNING WITH SUMAC 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


When extremely light-colored or 
white leather is desired, sheepskin 
skivers may be ianned by means of 
a mixture of sumac and a syntan, on 
the order of those made by mixing 
phenolsulphonic acids with formal- 
dehyde. 

Roughly described, the simplest 
sumac-syntan process of tanning 
sheepskin skivers is somewhat as fol- 
lows: Into a 1500 gallon paddle vat 
about 1400 gallons of water at 70°F., 
are run in. Next, add 50 pounds of 
ground sumac and 15 pounds of syn- 
tan, and mix well. Start the paddle 
running and add 1000 pounds of 
pickled sheepskin skivers. After two 
hours the paddle is stopped and the 
stock is allowed to remain in the 
sumac-syntan liquor overnight. On 
the following day, the tanned stock is 
removed from the vat and washed and 
dried. The tanning liquor remain- 
ing in the paddle vat may be used 
for tanning several other packs, by 
adding fresh sumac and syntan. 


Drum Tanning 


The most generally used methods 
for the production of bark or vegeta- 
ble-tanned lining leathers are those 
in which sumac extract, either alone 
or in combination with other vege- 
table and synthetic tanning agents, 
are used. However, the best and 
most popular lining leather is that 
tanned with sumac extract alone. As 
a general rule, sumac extract, either 
Sicilian or domestic, contains ap- 
proximately 25 percent of pyrogallol 
tannin. 

Aside from sumac, the most com- 
monly used tanning extracts for mak- 
ing shoe lining leathers are que- 
bracho, chestnut, and wattle. Both 
quebracho and chestnut produce 
leather the grain of which is subject 
to darkening in color through oxi- 
dation, while wattle produces leather 
which is highly resistant to darken- 
ing in color. In connection with the 
tanning of shoe lining leathers with 
the foregoing tanning materials it 
might be said that lighter colors are 
produced by the use of synthetic tan- 
ning agents, on the order of formal- 
dehyde condensed phenosulphonic 
acids. These may be added to the 
tanning mixture to the extent of five 
to 10 percent. If extremely light- 
colored leather resistant to darkening 
is required, the tanning should be 
accomplished by means of sumac. 

The following brief description of 
a process for the tanning of shoe 
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lining leather is based on the use of 
pickled sheepskins: 

Pickled sheepskins contain a con- 
siderable amount of natural or wool 
grease. Most of this must be re- 
moved prior to tanning either by the 
use of solvents, such as kerosene and 
naphtha, or by pressing. The skins 
are now ready for the tan drum. 

The first step in the actual tanning 
process is to run into the drums 150 
gallons of water and five pounds of 
sulphuric acid. Throw into the drum 
1,000 pounds of degreased pickled 
sheepskins and close the door. Run 
the drum for ten minutes and drain. 
This is done to swell or open up the 


stock. Next, the stock is drummed 
for ten minutes with 150 gallons of 
water and 50 pounds of salt. The 
purpose of the salt is to repress the 
swelling action of the sulphuric acid 
on the skins. While the drum is in 
motion 275 pounds of stainless 
(Sicilian) sumac extract are added 
and the drum allowed to run for 50 
minutes, then add 275 pounds of 
sumac extract and allow the stock io 
run in the drum until it is tanned. 
This usually requires about two 
hours. Finally, the stock is removed 
from the drum and horsed up to drain 
before drying. 
— END — 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST” 


(and, in this case, the best was first) 


Polysans*, a series of non-ionic 
fatty oils with many and varied 
characteristics, often eliminate one 
or more tanning operations. Yet the 
finished product is of equal, if not 
superior, quality. 


Originated by us in 1946, Polysans 
introduced the first new principle 
in the fat liquoring of leathers since 
the advent of sulphonated oils. Ever 
since, Polysans have been producing 
better results on ANY skin and with 
ANY tannage when properly chosen 
and used. 


To repeat, “the best is the cheapest.” 
YOU can save money as others have 
done with Polysans, the first and 
the best in their field. Why not start 
doing just that—right away? We can 


help you get going. ‘bie tieealial 
eg. U. Oo. Fat. . 


UNTIL YOU’VE TRIED POLYSANS, 
YOU HAVEN’T TRIED THE BEST 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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CONTROLLED STITCHING 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


certainties, fears. He had undergone 
the tension created by a pre-arranged 
work schedule at high speed of out- 
put, the inexorable machine and the 
possibility of work units incorrectly 
stitched, the crippled job, the criti- 
cism sure to follow. 

He knew machines. He, realized 
their capabilities—and their limita- 
tions. No machine existed that would 
completely correct a fault in align- 
ment. Rigid and able to do only the 
exact job for which it is made, the 
average machine will as quickly ac- 
cept a unit incorrectly presented as 
it would a perfectly prepared one. 

A sort of mission took hold of this 
man. It was not only to find a way 
to take the human element of error 
out of stitching, but to reduce fatigue 
and strain, to aid operator and ma- 
chine in any sort of stitching. 


“Controlled Stitching” 

Sam Seserman developed out of 
his search the idea of “Controlled 
Stitching.” This is an all-inclusive 
term, in that it represents the aim 
of the operator’s control of each 
work-unit; the foreman’s control of 
quality and volume of production; 
and the management’s control of a 
greater number of patterns and 
styles, due to improved stitching 
room production. 

Seserman developed a series of 
gauges or guides, and named them 
Ajax. (See Fig. 1.) This series cares 
for the major and many of the minor 
stitching operations, as to control of 
alignment of seams and precise fol- 
lowing of a desired path or course of 
stitching. To control seam direction 
with aid of a guide presupposes cor- 
rect working posture and facing the 
work directly and squarely, with 
needle in line with the operator’s 
eyes—as essential as stance to a 
golfer. Once this positioning of the 
operator is achieved, work may be 
fed—not carelessly—but swiftly. In 
the event of a failure to “square up” 
edges, or to line them up for close 
contact as required by the seam to 
be stitched, the guide will auto- 
matically correct the error of align- 
ment, the finished seam will follow 
the edge so closely as to leave toler- 
ance, if needed, and with no need 
of trimming off undesired extra 
material. 

In decorative stitching, a guide 
device designed for that purpose will 
unerringly guide the work, when pre- 
sented right to the machine, accord- 
ing to the pattern marked out. Con- 
struction seams of any type, under 
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the guide which is correct for the 
specific seam, result as efficiently. 


Seaming Vamps 

Assembling and seaming vamps of 
several pieces has always involved a 
risk of distorting the vamp or affect- 
ing the desired size. If seams are not 
held to the proper tolerance, “grin- 
ning” and gaping will result. Or, if 
too much tolerance—which is waste 
—is permitted, the size and shape of 
the finished vamp will be decidedly 
off-normal. With the special gauge 
designed for this type of seam work, 
the vamp pieces are aligned by the 
gauge’s action, and a close seam with 
the correct tolerance is the result. 
(See Figure 2.) 


Quarter Closing 

If, under ordinary circumstances, 
the counter quarter closing seam is 
not held to the proper tolerance, the 
entire shape of the counter will be 
distorted. A fraction of divergence 
from the correct path has a profound 
effect on the finished job. Here 
again, controlled stitching with the 
accredited gauge for the purpose 
lines the seam up in its normal and 
proper line. (See Figure 3.) 

Figure 3 also shows a wrinkled 
lining after piping has been stitched 
on, and the same unit finished by 
“controlled stitching.” Often the 
piping is stiffer than the lining ma- 
terial, which presents the constant 
danger of puckering the lining. This 
will show wrinkles when the shoe is 
completed, which cannot be removed 
or ironed out once present. A guide 
for this specific job keeps soft lining 
and stiff piping at the proper “pace” 
together through the stitching opera- 
tion, and lines up this seam, as all 
others are kept aligned by the gauge 
for the job. 


Year Or 15 Minutes? 

Controlled stitching, as laid out by 
Seserman, is said to solve many prob- 
lems in the stitching room. It is in- 
teresting to watch him convince a 
plant superintendent or owner, with 
foreman and operators watching 
doubtfully in the background, that 
he can “train a new operator in fif- 
teen minutes.” He shows a sample 
of controlled stitching, done with the 
proper gauge. 

“How long,” he asks one of the 
bosses, “will it take you to train an 
operator to do this kind of work?” 
Almost invariably the answer is. 
“About a year.” 

“ll take a green operator and 
train her to do stitching like this, 
consistently, inside of fifteen min- 
utes,” he declares. Of course, no- 
body who hasn’t seen controlled 
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stitching at work believes him. Often 
the foreman figures this is some 
crack-pot idea, but he says “Go 
ahead; you can’t do it, but I want 
to watch you try.” 

Seserman shows the girl how to 
sit squarely before the machine, eyes 
in line with the needle. He attaches 
a gauge, hands her a work-unit, says: 
“Step on it. You can’t go wrong.” 
Perhaps hesitantly at first, but finally 
with some show of confidence, the 
operator runs it through the ma- 
chine. The finished work proves his 
assertions. “Do that again,” says 
the incredulous foreman; “There 
ain’t no such animal.” The girl pro- 
ceeds to do several seams, of different 
sorts. The foreman sits down and 
tries it; the plant superintendent by 
this time is grinning. And usually 
the wind-up is his demand: “How 
soon can you get me some?” 


For All Machines 


Seserman, in his drive for con- 
trolled stitching, says: “One machine, 
outfitted with a guide, isn’t the 
proper way to achieve controlled 
stitching. Every machine in the de- 
partment should be outfitted with 
the given guide or set of guides which 
do the work required from the opera- 
tor. If the entire department’s 
work is to be synchronized; then out- 
put can be gauged and timed ahead 
with almost split-second accuracy.” 

“What about over-confidence which 
might cause later trouble?” Seser- 
man was asked. 

“Is a young recruit, who has dis- 
covered he can aim and hit with his 
rifle, necessarily over-confident?” he 
comes back. “The whole aim and 
purpose of controlled stitching is to 
give the operator that control which 
even the long-experienced machine 
worker does not possess. That con- 
trol, in turn, means few if any crip- 
ples or rejects. I don’t deny that in 
any situation involving the human 
element and its possibilities for mis- 
takes, a veteran stitcher will some- 
times turn out under-par work. But, 
given an operator who is as con- 
cerned with good piece-work as with 
the pay per piece, and who uses both 
machine and guide as they are sup- 
posed to be used, you'll have just 
about every job done as it should.” 

Even the most seasoned operator 
sometimes eyes a certain type or 
types of stitching jobs grimly. There 
are so many chances of slip-ups in 
some work. But, says Seserman, 
There’s a gauge for “the meanest 
kind of a stitching job that the most 
involved shoe pattern might de- 
mand.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Wanted and For Sale 





Agents Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED for a line of leather and 
composition counters, children’s and slipper 
leather outsoles, uplifts, leather wedges, and 
toplifts of all descriptions. For upstate New 
York, Metropolitan New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, and Washington. Straight commission 
basis. Give experience and references. Ad- 
dress G-26, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 

Plain and Cellophane Packed 

Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND 





Contract Tanning Available 


RELIABLE TANNERY wants to tan shear- 
lings in contract. 
Address J-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Custom Tanning 


WELL KNOWN for our tannage and dyeing of 
deer and peccaries, we now wish to do custom 
tanning. 
Address J-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





e e e 
Splitting Machine 
WANTED: One 57” American Tool Splitting 
Machine. 
Address J-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Sheridan Press 


WANTED: Hydraulic Embossing Press Sheri- 
dan #17 or similar model, size 56 x 24”. 


Address J-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Fine Leather Factory 


WILL PURCHASE or enter into partnership 
in business located in New York or vicinity. 
Pan American, 

140 Nassau St., 

New York 7, N. Y. 





Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘special Notices’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Situations Wanted 








Making Room Foreman 


EXCEPTIONALLY ABLE MAN capable of 
taking full charge of making room or entire 
California process production. Excellent ex- 
perience and recommendations. Will go any- 
where. Address J-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 





Help Wanted 





Supt. Counter Factory 


WANTED: Supt. Counter Factory. Man who 
understands how to make sole leather and 
fibre counters. Must be a good trainer of help 
and understand how to set up counter ma- 
chinery. Give age, experience, and references. 
Address G-25, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams S&t., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Belt Maker 


BELT MAKER, Middle-aged, Experienced, All- 
around leather work in small shop. 
Write to A. B. Pursley, 
Western Belting & Mechanicals, Inc., 
3525 Emery Street, 
Los Angeles 23, California 





Salesman 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN calling on New 
England manufacturers wishes to relocate with 
progressive allied concern: Upper leather, rub- 
ber bottoms, or findings preferred. Address 
J-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 








Chemist 


WANTED: Graduate chemist, preferably one 
with experience in the development of shoe 
and tannery finishes, or a knowledge of the 
manufacture of wax and resin emulsions, by a 
well established, progressive organization lo- 
cated in the Middle West. In reply, state age, 
education, experience, and salary desired. All 
replies will be held strictly confidential. Address 
J-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Leather Salesman 


LEATHER SALESMAN wanted for New York 
by leading calfskin tanner paying salary or 
commission. Would prefer salesman carrying 
non-conflicting articles for high grade women’s 
shoes. Address J-12, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Leather Sales 
Representative Wanted 


for long established Eastern Tanner on com- 
mission basis to cover Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia. Shoe and leather good trade. 
Write Box Z-23, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 





HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 

Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 
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TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








selection. 


light slipper soles. 


Good values. 


able in 4 to 6 oz. 


and reprint in any grain. 





WE OFFER 


5,000 Double strap shoulders, A&B selections, 7 to 8 oz. 
grain with buffed flesh. Regular line. Save 7 to 10c per foot. 


25,000 ft. Black suede kid for women’s shoes made in Mexico, C 
25,000 ft. Natural color bark splits suitable for non slips and for 


=“ ft. of top selection heavy and medium Natural color sole splits. 
Also 50,000 ft. of same splits in medium weights at lower price. 


10,000 ft. of Bark splits suitable for holster trade, stretched and 
tacked out by the foot. 2% to 3% oz. in double butts. Also avail- 


715,000 Ibs. of Double butts in bark splits, rough not tacked out by 
the pound, in assorted weights to suit buyer. 


= ft. ll Top Grain Pigskins in crust. Will finish to suit buyer 
any co 
y ©. Ay ‘thems in Pig Splits = crust. Can also refinis 


MORRIS FELDSTEIN & SON, INC. 


Sanded on 


FOR SALE 


150,000 ft. of Chrome choice Butt Splits in grey, sanded. 

100,000 ft. of Chrome choice Butt Splits in grey, unsanded. 

50,000 ft. of Black Suede Shoe Splits. 

25,000 Black Rubber Slabs, 9-10-12 irons, not corded. 

Oak Bellies and Shoulders from imported sole leather. 

100,000 ft. grey Chrome Unfinished Sheepskins. Good selection. 
Velvet Sole Leather Shoulders, Bends, Bellies, Strips, in all irons 


from 4 to 7 irons, Chrome Velvet Tannage. 


Send us your inquiries. 
may have just what you are looking for. 


Flexible Innersole Splits, finest and best tannage, with high class 
finish in Bends and Shoulders. 

One million ft. of various grades and lots of splits. 

We have hundreds of additional items and 


All weights and selections. 


Exceptonally good value. We are Tanners, Finishers, Importers, and Jobbers — Established 
h. since 1885. 
85 GOLD ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Advertisers Index 








Oct. 2-6, 1950—Annual Convention, 
United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. 


Oct. 15-19, 1950—-Advance Spring Shoe 
Showing, sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Assn., Hotels Statler and 
Touraine, Boston. 


Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 


Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Hotel 
William Penn, Philadelphia. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Cen- 
tral States Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach 
and Phillips Hotels, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club Show, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


Nov. 12-14, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1950— Factory Management 
(Conference, sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 


Jan. 13-17, 1951—37th annual MASRA 
Convention and Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 
Sponsored jointly by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Middle Atlantic Re- 
tailers Assn. The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 


William J. Reuss 

. . . 58, tannery superintendent, died 
in Millard Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Sept. 10, after a two-week 
illness. He was superintendent of 
George Laub’s Sons, Buffalo tanner. 
Reuss joined the Laub firm in 1908 
as a shipping clerk and became super- 
intendent in 1918, a position he held 
until his death. He was active in 
church and community affairs. 


Daniel N. Calkins ° 


. 84, a pioneer footwear manufac- 
turer in the Rochester, N. Y., area, 
died Sept. 12 in Rochester. Together 
with Clarence P. Crowell, he formed 
Calkins & Crowell Shoe Co., manu- 
facturing infants’ footwear. His moc- 
casins for babies became widely 
known. In later years, he retired 
from the shce business and went into 
other lines. He was a past president 
of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce and one of the founders of 
the Federation of Churches. 


Leon J. Hurd 

.. . shoe executive associated with 
Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y., for 
many years, died Sept. 13 in New 
Hartford, N. Y., after a long illness. 
He was a director of the company at 
the time of his retirement in 1949. 
He leaves his wife and one son. 


Henry C. Wilson 


. 88, shoe manufacturer in Canada 
for many years, died Sept. 11 at his 
home in Toronto, Ont. Wilson was 
a pioneer in the Canadian shoe manu- 
facturing industry. He leaves his 
wife and a daughter. 


William F. Cox, Jr. 


... 55, shoe manufacturing executive, 
died recently in Hanover, Pa. He was 
vice president of Sheppard & Myers, 
Inc., and a director of Hanover Shoe 
Co. He had supervised the legal de- 
partments of these firms for the past 
25 years. He leaves his wife and two 
sons. 








RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT and EXPORT CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
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United Shoe Machinery Corp., 3, 22 and 33 


ORMOND 


Roller-Non Roller 

Steel or Brass Base 
Graceful lines Smooth metal work 
Formed tongues > 


Fine finishes 


Bronze 
Nickel * Gunmetal * Colors 


enters 


Complete Onnond for 
line 


Seay Samples 
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for the ‘platinum of leathers’ — 
genuine shell cordovan — the 
finest for Shoes, Men’s Belts, 
Military Belts and Holsters. 
Huch shark print cordovan for 
the tips of Children’s shoes. 


Huch Leather Co 





1525 W. HOMER STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 SOUTH ST., BOSTON e FRED SCHENKENBERG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO ® HARRY BLOCH, HAVANA, CUBA 
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Now available in all 
wanted Fashion colors. 


Colotan makes your lower priced 


fashion lines look like more money. 
This smooth side leather makes 
shoes that can compete in appear- 
ance as well as price. It handles 
well, and cuts to advantage, too. 
We'll be glad to send you sam- 
ples of Colonial COLOTAN. 














